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THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


"Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly 
Yet  they  grind  exce'iding  small; 

Though  He  stands  and  waits  with  patience, 
With  exactness  grinds  He  all." 


THE    St.    Louis    Exposition   was 
planned  in    commemoration    of 
the  ceding  of  Louisiana  to  the 
United    States    by    France    in 
IHOij,  a  xjurchase  that  more  than 
doubled    the    area    of    territory 
possessed  by  this  nation  at  the 
beginning    of    the      nineteenth 
century.     Largely  by  the  assist- 
ance  of   France   the   American 
_  _      colonies  attained  their  independ- 
ence, and  the  sale  of  the  trans-Mississippi 
region  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  gave  to  the 
young  republic  almost   unlimited  oppor- 
tunities  for   expansion  and  development. 
While    the   patriots  of  Massachusetts 
and  Virginia  were  taking  the  first  steps 
towards  throwing  off  the  yoke  that  bound 
them  to  the  mother  country,  Louis  XVI 
became  king  of  France,  and  even  before 
Bonaparte  had  his  first  dreams  of  empire 
the    power    of    the    Bourbons  was    over- 
thrown  and  France  had   passed  tlirough 
such  terrible  scenes  of  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed   that    the    French    revolution    must 
forever  remain  one  of    the  most  horrible 
events  that  the  pages  of  history  can  por- 


tray. And  yet  no  event,  since  human 
affairs  have  been  recorded,  has  more 
plainly  shown  the  hand  of  an  overruling 
Providence,  and  that  out  of  misery,  dis- 
cord, cruelty  and  crime,  God  will  bring 
ultimate  good  and  will  make  His  sover- 
eign power  manifest. 

Six   centuries  ago  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  of  France  were  on  the  same  plane 
socially,  politically  and   religiously.      If 
any  advantage  existed  it  was  in  favor  of  • 
the  French    peasant.     But  there    was    in 
the   mind   of   the    most    humble   Anglo- 
Saxon  an  idea  of  his  personal  rights,    a 
belief   in   religious    freedom,  a  spirit   of 
self-assertion    that    his   French   brother 
did  not   possess.     So,  as    the    years  and 
centuries  rolled  on,    the  lower  classes  in 
France,  whether  in    country   or  in  town, 
fell    into    a   state    of    hopeless    bondage, 
while    the    English    yeoman,     becoming 
more    and    more    independent   and    self- 
reliant,  grew  to  be  the  mainstay   of   the 
nation.     Of  the   printing   press    and    the 
Protestant  reformation,  the  two  great  fact- 
ors that  have  made  England  what  she  is  to- 
day,  the    French  laborer  knew  nothing. 
He  became  the  slave  of  the  church  and 
of  the  man  who  owned  the  soil.      With- 
out the  right  to  even    wife    or   child,    he 
might   be  imprisoned,  tortured  or  put  to 
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death  by  his  lord,  and  there  was  no  earth- 
ly power  to  whom  he  could  look  for  aid. 
Treated  as  a  beast,  he  became  a  beast, 
and  only  some  awful  tragedy,  whose  effects 
would  endure  for  ages,  could  reanimate 
the  manhood  that  was  apparently  dead. 

Louis  XVI,  whose  grandfather,  Louis 
XV,  had  led  a  most  unprincipled  and  im- 
moral life,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1774, 
when  only  twenty  years  of  age.  He  was 
morally  pure  and  of  sincerely  good  inten- 
tions, but  he  lacked  the  stamina  and 
energy  that  were  necessary  to  ward  off 
impending  calamities.  He  was  the  heir 
of  ancestors  whose  vice  and  cruelty,  com- 
bined with  reckless  extravagance  and  a 
total  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others, 
made  them  hated  by  their  subjects  and 
detested  by  others.  Upon  him  and  his 
helpless  family  were  visited  the  sins  of 
their  fathers  with  a  vengeance  at  which 
the  world  today  shudders. 

At  this  time  the  people  of  France  were 
divided  into  three  groups,  or  estates — the 
nobility,  the  clergy  and  the  common  peo- 
ple. Over  all  was  the  king,  who  claimed 
to  rule  by  divine  right  and  was  subject 
to  no  law.  The  third  estate  did  the  work, 
paid  the  taxes,  toiled,  siiffered  and  died 
for  those  who  were  over  them,  with  no 
representation  in  the  government,  and 
with  no  more  consideration  from  their 
masters  than  though  they  had  been  cattle 
in  the  fields,  or  dogs  in  the  streets.  For 
years  the  spirit  of  revolution  had  been 
silently  spreading.  To  the  third  estate 
priest  and  noble  were  alike  objects  of 
hatred,  and  the  upper  classes  were  sleep- 
ing upon  a  volcano  that  might  burst  forth 
at  any  moment.  Yet  they  were  indiffer- 
ent and  made  no  effort  to  avert  the  dan- 
ger. 

For  this  revolution  three  general  causes 
may  be  assigned.  The  first  was  the  spirit 
of  the  eighteenth  century — a  spirit  de- 
voted to  the  destruction  or  reformation  of 
all   existing    institutions.      Writers   like 


Montesquieu,  Rousseau  and  Voltaire 
thought  for  the  people,  and  their  tenets 
breathing  opposition  to  both  church  and 
state,  were  spread  among  the  illiterate 
peasantry  by  the  same  means  that  had 
been  used  three  centuries  before  to  scat- 
ter the  principles  of  Wyclif  and  Huss  in 
England  and  Bohemia.  The  second 
cause  was  the  unequal  division  and  mis- 
erable cultivation  of  the  land,  two-thirds 
of  which  was  in  possession  of  the  clergy 
and  nobles.  The  peasants  were  forbid- 
den to  fence  their  fields  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  crops,  as  the  fences  inter- 
fered with  the  lord's  hunting,  and  they 
were  even  prohibited  from  cultivating 
their  fields  at  certain  seasons,  as  this 
disturbed  the  game.  Being  kept  in  a 
state  of  abject  poverty,  a  failure  of  crops 
reduced  them  to  absolute  starvation.  It 
was  not  an  unusual  thing  to  find  women 
and  children  dead  along  the  roadways.  -As 
Fenelon  said,  "France  was  simply  a  great 
hospital  full  of  woe  and  empty  of  food." 
The  third  and  great  cause  was  the  arbi- 
trary government,  abuses  of  administra- 
tion and  unequal  apportionment  of  the  bur- 
den of  taxation.  Since  Kjl-t,  there  had 
been  no  meeting  of  the  constitutional  as- 
sembly of  the  kingdom,  and  any  subject 
might  be  arbitrarily  imprisoned  or  taxed 
at  the  whim  of  the  monarch  or  of  some 
one  high  in  authority.  Any  person  might 
be  taken  from  his  bed  by  what  were 
known  as  letfres  de  cachet  and  confined 
for  life  in  the  Bastile,  without  trial  and 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his  arrest.  The 
commoner  bore  all  the  oppressive  burdens 
of  the  feudal  system.  He  was  obliged  to 
work  on  the  estate  of  the  lord  and  on  the 
public  roads  without  pay,  and  had  neither 
protection  nor  assistance  in  return. 

But  the  direct  cause  of  the  revolution 
was  the  immense  public  debt,  and  the  de- 
ficit that  had  been  accumulating  since  the 
days  when  Louis  XIV  planned  his  useless 
wars  and  built  Versailles.      As  a  spend- 
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thrift  Louis  XVI  was  as  much  of  a  suc- 
cess as  his  predecessors,  and  there  came 
a  time  when  France  could  no  longer  en- 
dure the  drain  upon  her  resources.  The 
king  was  willing  to  sanction  any  scheme 
that  would  afford  relief  from  financial 
difficulties.  Plan  after  plan  was  tried 
without  success,  and  finally,  May  5,  1789, 
the  king  convened  the  States  General  at 
Versailles  with  a  double  representation  of 
the  third  estate,  there  being  three  hun- 
dred nobles,  three  hundred  clergy  and  six 
hundred  commoners  in  attendance.  In 
this  gathering  the  higher  classes  at  first 
refused  to  sit  as  equals  with  the  third 
estate,  but  woi;ld  act  only  as  an  upper 
house  to  veto  what  the  house  of  commons 
should  propose.  Consequently  the  mem- 
bers of  the  latter  body  withdrew  and  or- 
ganized the  National  Assembly,  with 
which  the  nobles  and  clergy  were  after- 
wards glad  to  identify  themselves.  The 
king  could  not  understand  the  trend  of 
events  and  troops  were  concentrated  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paris.  A  rumor  reached 
the  National  Assembly  that  it  was  about 
to  be  dissolved  by  force.  This  was  too 
much  for  the  people.  The  rights  and 
liberties  that  were  within  their  grasp 
seemed  about  to  be  snatched  aivay  from 
them.  A  blow  for  freedom  must  be 
struck  and  the  mob  marched  through  the 
city  shouting  "On  to  the  Bastile!"  "Down 
with  the  Bastile!"  That  ancient  fortress 
that  to  the  people  symbolized  the  tyranny 
of  the  Bourbons  was  stormed  and  taken; 
its  governor  and  the  defending  troops 
massacred:  all  prisoners  liberated,  July 
14,  1789.  The  key  of  the  iDrison  was  sent 
as  a  present  to  Washington  by  Lafayette. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion, although  Paris  did  not  actually 
come  under  the  control  of  the  mob  until 
October  of  the  same  year.  In  other  cities 
and  on  the  estates  of  the  nobles  there 
was  the  same  lawlessness  and  bloodshed 
that  prevailed  in  the  capital.      By   thou- 


sands the  clergy  and  the  peerage  emi- 
grated to  England,  Prussia  and  Austria. 
Still  the  government  was  not  entirely 
overthrown.  A  constitution  was  adopted: 
there  was  an  abolition  of  the  hereditary 
nobility,  and  the  privileges  of  the  nobility 
were  curtailed.  France  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  becoming  a  well-ordered,  limited  mon- 
archy, when  the  death  of  Neckar,  followed 
by  the  flight  of  the  king,  a  flight  from 
which  he  was  brought  back  to  Paris  a 
captive,  aroused  the  populace  to  atrocities 
greater  than  any  they  had  yet  committed. 
The  arrest  of  Louis,  the  condition  of 
France  and  the  appeals  of  the  exiled 
nobles  caused  a  coalition  of  the  powers  of 
Europe  against  the  revolutionists.  At- 
tacked by  outside  foes,  the  fury  of  the 
French  iDeople  knew  no  bounds.  Massa- 
cres became  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
monarchy  was  abolished  and  France  was 
declared  a  republic.  September  22,  1792, 
was  the  first  day  of  the  year  one  of  the 
new  nation.  In  the  following  January  the 
king  was  executed  on  the  guillotine  and 
six  months  later  came  the  reign  of  terror 
which  lasted  until  the  country  sickened  at 
the  horrors  which  were  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  justice,  and  Robespierre  was 
overthrown,  July  27,  1794.  During  this 
period  there  was  no  law  and  the  number 
guillotined  averaged  three  hundred  and 
fifty-four  a  month.  Extra  sewers  were 
constructed  to  carry  ofl^  the  blood  of  the 
victims.  In  some  cities  the  guillotine 
acted  too  slowly,  and  boats  were  loaded 
with  people  who  had  fallen  under  suspic 
ion,  were  towed  oiit  into  the  river  and 
sunk  with  their  living  freight.  In  other 
places  the  prisoners  were  massed  and 
mowed  down  by  cannon  shot.  As  fur- 
ious against  the  church  as  against  the 
monarchy,  bishops,  priests  and  nuns  were 
often  tortured  before  death  came  to  their 
relief  The  worship  of  God  was  abolished 
and  in  its  place  the  worship  of  Reason  was 
substituted  and  Reason,  personified  by  a 
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fallen  woman,  was  drawn  through  the 
streets  of  Paris  to  be  adored  by  the  popu- 
lace. The  very  days  of  the  months  were 
changed,  and  to  do  away  with  all  ideas  of 
Sunday,  every  tenth  day  was  made  a  holi- 
day. 

From  the  storming  of  the  bastile  until 
the  death  of  Robespierre  exactly  five  years 
had  elapsed  and  in  that  time  one  of  the 
fairest  nations  of  the  earth  had  become 
the  most  desolate.  Cities  and  castles 
were  in  ruins.  The  untilled  fields  were 
seared  by  fire,  or  overgrown  with  weeds. 
All  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the  nobility 
that  had  escaped  the  scafi'old  were  in  exile. 
The  merchant  class  and  the  small  farmers 
were  impoverished  beyond  hope  of  relief. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  vials  of  divine 
wrath  and  retribution  had  been  poured 
out  upon  the  land.  Only  the  vilest,  the 
most  degraded  rejoiced,  and  in  their 
hands,  apparently,  lay  the  future.  Five 
years  of  this;  then  the  reaction  came. 
The  moderate  party  regained  control  of 
the  government,  and  attempts  were  made 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  to  relieve  the 
poor,  to  establish  a  stable  government,  to 
create  a  newer,  grander  France  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  old  monarchy. 

But  the  civilized  world  would  neither 
forget  nor  forgive  the  past.  England, 
Prussia  and  Austria,  (the  second  coali- 


tion) combined  to  reinstate  the  banished 
nobles  and  to  restore  the  monarchy.  It 
was  at  this  juncture  of  affairs,  when 
France,  harassed  by  outside  foes  and  beset 
with  civil  strife,  was  endeavoring  to  right 
herself  and  to  make  the  most  of  the  free- 
dom won  by  such  desperate  means,  that 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  rose  to  fame,  and,  by 
his  military  genius,  boundless  ambition 
and  indomitable  will,  restored  to  this  na- 
tion a  government,  to  the  church  tolera- 
tian,  to  the  nobles  justice,  to  the  people 
liberty.  Without  the  revolution  this 
would  have  been  the  work  of  generations, 
and  while  Bonaparte  brought  about  the 
conditions  that  had  long  been  desired,  he 
was  only  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
the  Almighty — an  instrument  that,  when 
his  work  was  done,  perished  as  a  result  of 
his  insatiable  desires.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  French  revolution  can  never  be 
duplicated  in  the  history  of  man,  and  yet 
any  nation  that  ignores  God,  that  disre- 
gards the  rights  of  man,  that  gives  itself 
over,  even  as  France  did,  to  all  manner  of 
cruelty,  immorality  and  vice,  can  but  ex- 
pect the  judgments  of  the  Lord  to  be 
visited  upon  it.  No  mere  chance,  but 
God  Himself  controls  the  destinies  of 
nations,  and  the  nation  that  feareth  not 
the  Lord  must  certainly  perish. 

W. 


^S^ 


A  SHORT  STORY  OF  MEXICO. 


II. 


T  w|N  my  last  writing  I  promised  to 
[I  K  ni'ike  mention  in  this  article 
^^S  of  a  mysterious  person  who  at 
^1  one  time  appeared  among  the 
Toltecs,  while  they  were  living  in 
Tiila.     This    strange    visitor    came    from 


the  East,  and  was  called  by  the  Toltecs 
Quetzalcoatl  or  "God  of  the  Air."'  Wlio 
this  remarkable  person  was  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  but  he  exerted  a  most  re- 
markable influence  over  their  lives,  and 
became  the  patron  god  and  high  priest  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  Toltecs.  During  his 
sojourn    in    Tula    he    taught    the    people 
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many,  grand  and  noble  precepts.  He  is 
described  as  having  been  a  tall,  white 
man,  with  a  large  beard,  and  in  complex- 
ion and  general  appearance  very  differ- 
ent from  the  people  among  whom  he  lived. 
He  wore  a  mitre  on  his  head;  and  was 
dressed  in  a  long,  white  robe,  reaching  to 
his  feet.  j'He  lived  a  chaste  and  pure 
life,  and  often  repaired  to  a  high  momi- 
taiii,  where  he  spent  many  days  in  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  not  particnlarly    for  his 


own  benefit,  but  as  an  example  to  others. 
He  told  the  people  that  the  time  had 
come  for  them  to  stop  the  shedding  of 
blood  in  their  sacrifices,  and  that  from  that 
time  on  their  offerings  should  consist  of 
flowers  and  fruits.  He  exhorted  them  to 
live  at  peace  with  each  other,  and  was  so 
opposed  to  war  that  when  he  heard  the 
subject  mentioned  he  stopped  his  ears 
with  his  fingers. 

Finally  the  time  came  for  Quetzalcoatl 
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to  take  his  leave  of  the  Toltecs.  so  taking 
with  him  a  number  of  faithful  followers, 
he  bade  them  good-by  and  set  out  to  visit 
another  country.  On  his  way  to  the 
coast  he  passed  through  the  valley  of 
Cholula,  where  the  inhabitants  received 
him  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  pre- 
vailed  on  him  to  tarry  with  them  for  a 
number  of  years  and  be  their  ruler. 

When  he  had  finished  his  mission  to 
the  Cholulans,  he  left  for  the  province  of 
Coatzcoalcos,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
where  he  took  leave  of  his  attendants  and 
launched  upon  the  waters  alone.  The  in- 
habitants of  Tula  and  Cholula  sorrowed 
greatly  at  his  departure,  for  by  his  kind- 
ness and  exemplary  life  he  had  won  their 
love  and  esteem.  He  comforted  them, 
however,  with  the  assurance  that  he 
would  return  to  them  some  day,  and 
would  bring  to  them  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  that  had  attended  his  coming. 

The  remembrance  of  this  man  was  cher- 
ished for  hundreds  of  years  by  the  de- 
scendants of  those  early  Mexicans,  and 
when  the  Spaniards  first  appeared  to  the 
Aztecs  those  simple  jjeople  welcomed 
them  as  messengers  from  Quetzalcoatl, 
little  knowing  that  they  were  messengers 
of  death. 

Many  of  my  readers  have,  no  doubt, 
heard  of  the  pyramids  of  Mexico.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Pyramid  of 
Cholula.  This  immense  mound  which 
covers  more  than  forty  acres,  is  one  thou- 
sand, four  hundred  and  forty  feet  sipiare 
at  its  base,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  nearly 
two  hundred  feet.  It  was  built  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Cholula,  in  honor  of  Quetz- 
alcoatl, and  on  the  top  of  this  mound  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  his  worship.  The 
pyramid  is  constructed  of  adobe,  and  is 
built  in  terraces,  with  a  broad  platform 
at  the  top  about  two  hundred  fe(!t  scjuare. 

In  Teotihucan,  or  tlu;  "City  of  (iods," 
situated  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
present    City    of   Mexico,  there    are   two 


great  pyramids,  one  of  which  is  called 
the  "Pyramid  of  the  Sun,"  the  other  the 
"Pyramid  of  the  Moon."  The  latter 
measures  four  hundred  and  twenty-six 
feet  long  on  one  side  at  the  base,  and  is 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet  high. 
There  is  a  well  in  the  centre  of  the  pyra- 
mid, which  is  approached  by  a  gallery, 
and  it  is  reported  that  this  well  contains 
a  vast  amount  of  treasure. 

The  "Pyramid  of  the  Sun"  is  larger 
than  that  of  the  Moon.  It  is  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  feet  square  at  the  base, 
and  is  two  hundred  and  three  feet  high. 
Each  of  these  pyramids  were  at  one  time 
siirmounted  by  a  statue,  one  representing 
the  sun,  the  other  the  moon.  The  statues 
were  covered  with  gold,  and.  glistening  in 
the  sun,  could  be  seen  by  worshipers  at  a 
great  distance.  When  the  Spanish  sol- 
diers invaded  the  country  they  stripped 
the  idols  of  their  gold  covering,  and  the 
statues  themselves  have  gone  no  one 
knows  where. 

About  fifty  years  after  the  dispersion  of 
the  Toltec  nation,  a  tribe  known  by  the 
name  of  Chichimecs  came  into  possession 
of  the  territory  that  had  been  for  so  many 
years  the  happy  home  of  the  Toltecs. 
The  Chichimecs  were  far  behind  the  Tol- 
tecs. They  were  a  barbarous  people 
who  lived  in  miserable  huts  in  the  moun- 
tains. They  had  often  come  in  contact 
\vith  the  Toltecs  and  had  engaged  in  a 
number  of  encounters  with  them,  which 
taught  them  the  lesson  we  must  all  soon- 
er or  later  learn,  namely,  to  mind  our  own 
business. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  Toltecs?" 
asked  a  Chichimec  leader  one  day;  "we 
haven't  seen  any  of  them  for  a  long  time." 
It  was  thereupon  decided  to  send  spies 
over  into  the  country  to  ascertain  what 
was  going  on  there.  The  scouts  returned 
with  the  astonisliing  news  that  the  Tol- 
tecs, with  the  exception  of  a  few  families, 
had    ahandoiuHl  their  cities,   and  that  all 
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the  Chichimecs  had  to  do  was  to  walk  in 
and  take  possession  of  the  empire.  That 
was  as  easily  done  as  said.  They  met 
with  no  opposition,  and  they  finally 
reached  and  took  possession  of  the  great 
valley  of  Anahuac.  They  made  friends 
with  the  Toltecs  who  remained,  and  even 
intermarried  with  them.  They  estab- 
lished their  capital  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Tezcoco,  and  chose  a  king  by  the 
name  of  Xolotl  (Holotl)  to  rule  over  them. 
They  learned  many  good  things  from  the 
Toltecs,  and  gradually  abandoned  their 
own  barbarous  customs  and  became  an 
industrious  and  prosperoixs  people. 

But  there  is  a  saying  that  "it  is  a  hard 
thing  to  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks."  It 
was  thus  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  Chich- 
imecs. Quite  a  number  of  them  pre- 
ferred to  live  in  the  old  way;  the  life  of 
the  peaceful  agriculturist  had  no  charms 
for  th(  m :  that  of  the  wandering  hunter 
was  more  desirable.      These  lost   the  re- 


spect of  the  rest  of  the  tribe  as  the  latter 
became  more  advanced  in  civilization. 

Some  years  after  the  Chichimecs  had 
settled  in  the  valley  another  powerful 
tribe,  headed  by  princes  of  the  Acolhua 
nation, made  their  appearance.  Some  alarm 
was  manifested  at  first  by  the  Chichimecs, 
but  their  fears  were  soon  appeased  by  the 
wise  action  of  their  king.  Instead  of 
showing  fight,  he  made  friends  with  the 
Acolhuas,  and  gave  to  them  for  a  posses- 
sion the  land  on  the  western  side  of  the 
lake.  A  strong  friendship  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  Acolhuas  and  the  better  class 
of'  the  Chichimecs,  and  finally  the  latter 
changed  their  name  to  that  of  Acolhuas, 
and  their  kingdom  to  Acolhuacan.  "Birds 
of  a  feather  flock  together,"  and  so  the 
barbarous  class  of  the  Chichimecs  broke 
off  from  their  brethren  and  joined  them- 
selves to  the  wild  tribes  of  Otomies,  who 
afterwards  caused  the  Spaniards  so  much 
trouble. 
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(continued  from  page  i6.3.) 
CHAPTER  VIII, 

HAVE  noticed  of  late  that  your 
daughter  is  absent  from  her 
accustomed  place  in  our  chiirch 
choir,  and  I  felt  impressed  while 
passing  your  home,  to  call  and  learn,  if 
possible,  the  cause  of  her  non-attend- 
ance." 

The  above  remarks  were  made  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Austin,  vicar  of  Silver  Dale,  and 
were  addressed  to  Mrs.  Hemsley,  the 
mother  of  Nelly.  At  the  good  woman's 
invitation,   the    clergyman    had   already 


seated  himself,  and  knowing  more  about 
the  matter  than  he  just  then  cared  to  re- 
veal, was  now  anxiously  waiting  to  hear 
the  other  side  of  the  story. 

After  putting  aside  the  ironing  in  which 
she  had  been  busily  engaged,  Mrs.  Hems- 
ley  took  a  seat,  and  preluding  her  remarks 
with  a  deep  sigh,  at  once  began  to  venti- 
late her  sentiments  in  connection  with  the 
subject  broached  by  the    worthy  pastor. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  she,  "I  am  sorry  to 
tell  you,  that  my  Nelly  is  just  now  taking 
a  course  altogether  contrary  to  my  wish : 
and  it's  no  matter  what  I  say,  she  seems 
bent    upon    having    her   own    way.     The 
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■«-orst  of  it  is,  my  husband  encourages  her 
ill  it  all  he  can;  tells  her  to  seriously 
study  the  matter  over,  as  by  so  doing  she 
will  see  that  the  course  she  is  taking  is  a 
sensible  one." 

'"Please  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Hemsley,"  in- 
terrupted the  clergyman,  "but  what  course 
do  you  refer  to?" 

"Well,  you  see,  sir,"  explained  the 
mother,  "for  some  time  I  have  hoped  that 
Nelly  would  be  fortunate  to  win  the 
affections  of  some  well  known  and  reli- 
able young  man  for  a  husband,  and  I 
can  assure  you  I  was  much  i^leased  when 
I  discovered  that  a  strong  attachment  ex- 
isted between  her  and  Allon. 

"Of  course,"  continued  Mrs.  Hemsley, 
"Allon  is  poor,  and  all  that,  but  he  is 
straightforward,  kind,  and  well  behaved, 
and  is  liked,  I  believe,  by  all  who  know 
him.  Who  has  ever  seen  him  in  bad 
company?  Rather,  I  can  positively  state 
that  he  prefers  to  associate  with  those 
whom  he  considers  better  than  himself. 
You  know,  sir.  Allon  started  for  America 
some  few  months  ago,  and — "  Here  the 
good  woman  was  interrupted  by  the  jjas- 
tor  reminding  her,  that  while  he  was  pre- 
l^ared  to  endorse  all  the  good  she  could 
say  of  Allon,  it  was  not  of  hioi  he  wished 
to  talk,  but  of  Nelly,  and  that  foolish 
course  alluded  to  by  the  mother. 

"Well,  sir,  as  I  was  just  now  going  to 
say,"  again  spoke  Mrs.  Hemsley,  "Nelly 
has  had  no  more  sense  than  to  take  up 
with  that  fellow  Franks,  who  during  the 
ft^w  months  he  has  hei-ii  here  has  been 
brought  to  task  once  at  least,  for  using 
'  vile  language  in  the  presence  of  some  of 
our  Silver  Dale  girls.  But  I  am  deter- 
niiueil  that  Nelly  shall  not  ])e  victimi/.ed 
by  liiin,  even  if  I  have;  to  sell  out  and 
move  elsewhere  to  stop  his  advances." 

The  cltTgyman  now  bent  forward,  as 
though  he  did  not  wish  his  words  heard 
by  anyone  but  the  mother,  and  in  an  as- 
suring tone  of  voice  said: 


"Mrs.  Hemsley,  let  your  mind  be  easj'. 
Mr.  Franks  has  already  authorized  me  to 
publish  the  banns  of  marriage  between 
himself  and  Nelly,  and  this  I  shall  do 
from  the  pulpit  on  Sunday  next,  all  being 
well." 

The  woman's  eyes  at  once  fiJled  with 
tears,  as  the  next  moment  she  said, 

"Poor  Allon,  it's  too  bad;  I  don't  like 
such  work  at  all.  But  anyhow,"  she 
added,  resignedly,  "what  has  to  be,  will 
be." 

"As  you  express  it,"'  spoke  up  the  min- 
ister, "it  'really  is  too  bad  that  Allon 
should  be  ignored,  as  I  know  that  he 
woidd  have  fulfilled  every  expectation 
made  of  him,  and  would  have  made  the 
better  husljand  of  the  two,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  am  convinced  that  Mr. 
Franks  is  not  suited  to  one  of  Nelly's 
tender  nature." 

"Pshaw!  Mr.  Franks  is  all  right,"  sud- 
denly voiced  Nelly's  father,  who  at  that 
moment  entered  the  house  and  showed  an 
inclination  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
his  prospective  son-in-law,  as  well  as  to 
clear  Nellj'  of  anything  that  was  suggest- 
ive of  folly. 

"I  know  what  I  am  talking  aboiit,  too," 
he  added  in  a  confidential  kind  of  way. 

"During  Allen's  few  years'  residence 
here  in  Silver  Dale,"  continued  Mr. 
Hemsley,  "he  has  been  our  next  door 
neighbor,  and  consequently  has  grown 
up  alongside  us  almost  like  one  of  our 
own.  As  he  and  Nelly  were  both  teach- 
ers in  Sunday  School,  and  also  members 
of  the  church  choir,  it  was  but  natural 
that  they  would  be  on  sociable  terms  with 
each  other,  and  it  may  even  be  that  they 
were  a  little  attached  to  each  other,  as 
young  folks  generally  are  when  dwelling 
side  by  side.  But  when  it  conies  to  a 
(juestion  of  marriage,  I  consider  Allon  is 
altogether  too  young  and  inexperienced 
for  a  serious  matter  like  that.  Had  he 
been  shaping  to  get  a  home  of    his  own. 
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instead  of  straying  off  to  America,  or 
goodness  knows  where,  I  should  not  have 
had  anything  particular  to  say  against 
the  proposition.  I  believe  Mr.  Franks — 
although  some  ten  years  older  than  Nelly 
— will  make  her  a  good  husband:  and  be- 
ing a  sociable  kind  of  man,  and  withal 
the  owner  of  a  snug  little  home,  I  have 
no  doubt  Nelly  will  soon  learn  to  appre- 
ciate her  choice,  and  in  time  forget  all 
about  Allon.  For  her  sake,  I  have  urged 
Mr.  Franks  to  hasten  the  marriage,  and  it 
is  probable,  if  he  has  not  already  au- 
thorized Mr.  Austin  to  publish  the  banns, 
he  will  soon  do  so." 

"He  has  already  instructed  me  to  do 
so,"  replied  the  clergyman. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so;  the 
sooner,  the  better;  and  I  believe  that  be- 
fore long  my  wife  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
the  imion,"  answered  Mr.  Hemsley. 

"You  may  say  what  you  will,"  replied 
Nelly's  mother,  "but  for  my  jjart,  instead 
of  being  encouraged,  Mr.  Franks  ought 
to  have  been  checked  in  his  advances. 
Another  thing  to  be  considered;  the  girl 
does  not  care  much  for  him,  and  it  is  only 
through  your  persuasions  that  she  takes 
up  with  him  at  all,  and  I  am  afraid  she 
will  soon  become  as  callous  and  indiffer- 
ent as  he. 

"Of  course,"  continued  the  mother  after 
a  slight  pause,  "if  he  will  stop  gambling 
and  patronizing  of  public  houses,  Mr. 
Franks  may  turn  out  to  be  a  good  hus- 
band to  Nelly." 

"I  fear  for  your  daughter's  spiritual 
standing,"  gravely  remarked  the  clergy- 
man. 

"So  do  I,"  quickly  responded  the  moth- 
er. 

"Why  so?"  asked  the  father. 

"Because  only_  last  Sunday  evening,  as 
Mrs.  Avistin  and  myself  were  taking  a 
short  walk,  we  saw  Mr.  Franks  and  Nelly 
come  out  of  a  public  house,  and  I  assure 
you  it  grieved  me  very  much  to  see  Nelly 


indulge  in  as  much  unseemly  hilarity  as 
her  male  companion." 

"Is  that  really  possible,  that  my  daugh- 
ter has  come  to  that !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Hemsley  in  a  distressed  tone  of  voice 

"I  will  have  a  little  talk  with  Mr. 
Franks  about  it  the  next  time  I  see  him," 
spoke  up  the  father,  at  the  same  time 
manifesting  some  concern   at  the  report. 

"He  is  one  of  those  fellows  who  can 
unblushingly  stand  all  the  talk  you  can 
give  him,"  replied  the  mother. 

"I  think  he  will  overcome  such  petty 
weaknesses  after  a  while,"  answered  her 
husband. 

"It  is  a  regrettable  fact,"  ventured  the 
minister,  "that  since  her  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Franks,  Nelly  has  not  shown 
those  gifts  and  graces  that  she  did  for- 
merly, which  goodly  qualities  drew 
around  her  so  many  friends  —  Allon 
among  the  number." 

"Well,  I  have  said  and  done  all  1  could 
to  dissuade  her  from  marrying  Franks," 
said  the  mother,  "but  she  is  determined 
to  have  her  own  way:  and  I  now  feel  like 
letting  her  take  her  luck,  come  what 
may." 

"We  will  hope  for  the  best,"  said  the 
pastor,  in  an  encouraging  tone,  at  the 
same  time  rising,  and  a  few  moments 
later  taking  his  departure  .  from  the 
house. 

A  month  or  so  after  this  little  incident, 
Nelly  became  the  wife  of  Franks,  and  it 
was  but  a  brief  time  when  in  accordance 
with  her  husband's  wish  she  went  to  re- 
side in  the  snug  little  home  which  he  had 
more  than  once  spoken  of  in  glowing  terpis 
to  Mr.  Hemsley,  evidently  to  win  him  over 
to  his  side  of  the  proposition.  She  had 
not  been  there  long  before  she  found  oiit 
that,  although  her  husband  was  a  pros- 
pective heir  to  the  property,  the  place  as 
yet  was  not  his,  but  was  the  property  of 
a  childless  uncle,  who  was  pleased  to  let 
them  reside  with  him. 
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For  this  and  many  other  weaknesses 
exhibited  by  her  husband,  Nelly  freely 
forgave  him,  and  consoled  herself  with 
the  hope  that  he  would  eventually  over- 
come them,  and  prove  liimself  worthy  of 
the  goodwill  of  her  mother,  who  still  felt 
far  from  well  toward  him. 

Barely  six  months  had  passed  since 
their  marriage,  when  one  day  a  letter  was 
received,  the  contents  of  which  Nelly 
never  knew,  as  after  its  jjerusal  her  hus- 
band immediately  consigned  it  to  the 
flames. 

Surmising  by  the  chagrined  look  that 
now  covered  his  face  that  the  news  was 
of  an  unpleasant  character  she  kindly 
asked  for  an  explanation,  and  was  at  once 
informed  that  it  was  a  request  for  the 
settlement  of  a  little  debt  incurred  by 
him  some  few  months  prior  to  his  coming 
to  Silver  Dale. 

Unable  to  comply  with  the  demands 
made,  and  not  wishing  to  be  put,  as  he 
said,  to  any  fiirther  trouble  in  the  mat- 
ter, he  determined  to  leave  Silver  Dale 
for  a  brief  season,  or,  as  he  put  it,  "until 
the  thing  had  blown  over."  That  he  was 
not  straightforward  in  his  dealings  Nelly 
knew  only  too  well,  and  what  little  good- 
ness he  jjossessfcd  was  almost  obscured 
by  the  many  despicable  and  unmanly 
traits  constantly  exhibited  by  him. 

His  hurried  departure  together  with 
the  cool  and  indifferent  manner  in  which 
he  left  his  home,  aroused  her  suspicions 
in  regard  to  his  statement  respecting  the 
letter,  and  when  after  a  month's  absence 
he  had  not  as  yet  apprised  her  of  his 
whereabouts,  she  became  uneasy  and  had 
it  in  mind  to  return  to  her  parents' 
home,  there  to  stay. 

Hardly  another  month  hnd  jmssed, 
when  a  policeman  accompanied  by  a 
young  woman  from  Manchester,  was 
searchiog  in  and  around  Silver  Dale  for 
one  Grilbert,  itlias  Pranks,  who  it  was 
positively  known  had  recently  been  a  rts- 


ident  there,  and  for  whom  a  warrant  was 
now  on  hand  to  be  served. 

With  regard  to  the  Manchester  girl,  it 
was  the  old  story.  .  She  had  been  deceived 
and  ruined,  and  was  now  on  the  track  of 
her  betrayer,  intent  on  compelling  him  ta 
continue  the  payments  imposed  upon  him 
a  year  or  so  previous  in  the  Manchester 
courts  for  the  maintenance  of  an  illegiti- 
mate child. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  now?" 
asked  Mrs.  Hemsley  of  her  daughter, 
when  a  few  days  later  the  latter  had  re- 
established herself  in  her  parents'  home^ 

"I  hardly  know,"  answered  Nelly,. 
"but."  added  she,  "as  I  do  not  intend 
to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  Franks, 
I  should  like  to  remain  here  with  you.' 

"Nelly,  it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk, 
like  that,  but" — 

"Mother,  I  will  be  all  right  with  you,"^ 
interrupted  the  girl,  "and  I  can  positively 
assure  you  that  conditions  will  not  comiDel 
me  to  chase  Franks  upon  the  same  kind 
of  errand  as  that  of  the  poor  Manchester 
girl." 

"I  am  thankful  to  hear  that,"  said  the 
mother,  for  the  moment  a  little  more 
elated'  than  she  was  a  minute  before; 
"and  let  Mr.  Franks  ever  dare  to  show  his 
face  here  again;  just  let  him,"  added  she 
with  a  smack  of  viciousness  in  her 
voice. 

"He  was  the  last  man  in  Silver  Dale 
that  I  would  ever  have  suspected  of  such 
work,  and  it  will  pay  him  to  keep  out  of 
my  sight,  as  I  shall  be  tempted  to  make 
a  football  of  him,"  put  in  Mr.  Hemsley, 
who  had  been  a  silent  but  somewhat 
crestfallen  listener  to  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  mother  and  daughter. 

"Nelly  would  n(>ver  have  marri(>d  the 
wretch  had  it  not  been  forme,'"  added  the 
father;  "but  I  thouglit  what  a  nice  thing 
it  would  be  for  her  to  live  in  her  own 
home;  and  I  am.  sure  I  never  once 
dreamed  that  a  gentlemanly-voiced  man 
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like  Franks  was  so  low  and  mean  in 
principle." 

"Put  that  back  on  the  mantel-piece 
just  where  you  found  it;  and  for  achange 
get  yourself  ready  to  accompany  me  to 
the  sewing  class  at  the  vicarage,"  re- 
quested the  mother  as  Nelly  stood  toying 
with  a  seashell  which  she  had  already 
raised  to  her  right  ear  to  listen  to  the 
wave-like  sounds  that  issued  from  the 
ocean  relic. 

"Now,  dry  up,  and  don't  be  so  silly," 
continued  the  mother  in  a  somewhat 
chiding  tone  of  voice,  as  a  moment  later 
a  few  scalding  tears  fell  upon  her  hands, 
which  just  then  were  occupied  in  assist- 
ing to  arrange  an  embroidered  collarette 
about  Nelly "s  neck,  preparatory  to  going 
to  the  sewing  class. 


Such  meetings  did  much  to  restore 
Nelly  to  her  former  self,  as  well  as  to  les- 
sen her  regard  for  the  author  of  her  sor- 
rows, so  that  when  one  year  had  passed 
without  the  least  tidings  of  his  where- 
abouts, her  revulsion  of  feeling  toward 
him  became  complete. 

As  time  lends  enchantment  to  some 
things,  so  sometimes  does  it  widen  the 
breach  between  two  such  as  Nelly  and 
her  husband;  and  when  a  few  months 
more  had  passed,  she  was  again  the  same 
happy  and  guileless  girl  as  formerly ;  and 
it  was  only  when  some  associate  would 
thoughtlessly  allude  to  the  incident  that 
the  painful  recollection  came  home  to 
her,  that  she  was  a  wife,  a  deserted  and 
castaway  wife  at  that. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 
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LET  THE   BIRDS  LIVE. 
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was 


E  are  told  in  the  Bible  that  "God 
created  every  winged  fowl  after 
_  his  kind;  and  God  saw  that  it 
good.  And  God  blessed  them,  say- 
ing. Be  fruitful,  and  let  fowl  multiply  in 
the  earth." 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  man  is  not  permit- 
ting the  birds  of  the  air  to  multiply  as 
God  directs ;  they  are  wantonly  killed  for 
sport  by  men,  and  boys  destroy  thoiisands 
of -eggs  and  nestlings  each  year.  Fashion 
decrees  that  women  must  wear  the  phim- 
age  of  wild  bird^  for  ornaments.  Glance 
at  the  bonnets  worn  at  any  church  service 
and  note  the  large  number  of  graceful 
plumes  known  as  "Aigrettes."  There  is 
not  a  woman  that  does  not  know  that 
these  plumes  are  obtained  only  by  the 
most  cruel  and  barbarous   methods.    How 


can  she  kneel  and  partake  of  the  Holy 
Communion  while  wearing  them? 

Can  the  children  of  the  Sunday  Schools 
grow  to  be  good  men  and  women  unless 
they  are  taught  that  kindness  to  all  God's 
wild  creatures  is  a  part  of  Christian  life? 

The  Savior  says  a  sjmrrow  "shall  not 
fall  on  the  groimd  without  your  Father." 
This  certainly  means  that  human  beings 
will  be  held  responsible  for  all  acts  of 
cruelty  to  even  the  most  humble  of  God's 
creatures. 

Birds  are  a  check  on  insect  life  and  so 
lessen  the  labor  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 
Scientific  study  during  the  past  two  de- 
cades has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  birds 
are  the  most  valuable  friends  the  agri- 
culturist has;  they  destroy  insect  pests 
and  noxious  vermin;  they  also  eat  thou- 
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sands  of  tons  of  weed-seeds  which  if  left 

to  propagate  would  soon  overrun  the  land. 

Birds  require  no  pay  for  their  labors, 

they  only  ask  to  be  let  alone  to  enjoy  in 


peace  and  safety  the  life  the  Creator  gave 
them,  the  same  right  that  every  good 
citizen  enjoys. 

Audubon  Societies. 


m^ 


THE  JELLY  FISH. 


_  .  —  HILE  walking  along  the  coast  of 
YY  Pago  Pago  harbor  one  afternoon 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
very  beautiful  marine  animal 
known  as  the  jelly  fish.  It  had  been 
thrown  out  of  the  sea  onto  the  shore  by  a 
wave,  and  was  apparently  waiting  for  the 
tide  to  come  in  that  it  might  again  seek  the 
cool  ocean  water.  My  admiration  for  the 
beauty  of  this  animal  was  great.  I  ob- 
served it  at  some  length  with  the  feeling 
that  the  time  was  profitably  spent.  The 
animal  seemed  to  pulsate  with  life,  and 
resembled  a  large  crystal,  globular  in 
form,  and  sparkling  with  all  the  charact- 
eristic colors  of  the  rainbow. 

The  different  species  of  "Medusti?"  or 
jelly  fish,  vary  in  size,  from  that  of  a 
small  marble,  to  that  of  a  large  umbrella, 
having  streamers  a  hundred  feet  or  more 
in  length.  The  fish  resembles  a  bowl  or 
saucer,  or  corresponds  more  nearly  in 
shape  to  a  mushroom:  the  proboscis,  at 
the  end  of  which  is  the  mouth,  corres- 
ponding to  the  handle.  This  organ  is 
known  as  the  "manubrium"  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  umbrella,  which  is  concave, 
is  overlaid  with  contractile  tissue.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  fish  is  nearly  the 
same  as  the  water  in  whirli  it  fioats. 
Many  XJoisonous  cells  co\er  portions  of 
the  body,  and  with  these  it  kills  its  prey, 
the  victim  becoming  paralyzed  from  thi^ 
touch . 

The   eves    and   cars   occur   around    the 


margin  of  the  umbrella,  the  mushroom 
stalk  is  the  mouth  and  stomach  of  the 
fish,  which  with  the  umbrella  are  composed 
of  a  thick,  transparent,  and  non-contractile 
jelly.  Naturalists  are  at  variance  as  to 
whether  the  animal  has  any  nervous  sys- 
tem.     The  thin  sheet  of  mi;3cular  tissue 
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which  lines  tiie  concave  surface,  contracts 
and  relax(\s,  giving  the  powi'r  of  locomo- 
tion. 

At,  each  contraction  the  ji'lly-likc  walls 
are  drawn  together,  diminisiiing  the  ca- 
pacity   within,  thus    ejecting    the    water 
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from  the  open  mouth  backwards,  the 
fish  being  propelled  forward  by  the  next 
reaction,  the  contraction  and  expansion 
taking  place  nearly  every  five  seconds. 

Great  difficulty  is  met  with,  in  preserv- 
ing the  natural  shape  of  this  fish,  but 
zoologists  long  ago  learned  that  a  weak 
solution  of  osmic  acid  possessed  the  prop- 
erty of  hardening  the  tissues  of  the  deli- 
cate organs  so  that  microscopical  exami- 
nations could  be  made.  The  fish  is 
treated  in  a  weak  solution  of  this  acid, 
but  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  hand- 
ling this,  as  the  solution  is  very  deadly 
in  its  nature.  The  acid  has  the  property 
of  preserving  the  transparency  of  the 
tissues,  the  inner  layer  of  skin,  as  well  as 
the  vascular  canals  standing  out  clear  and 
distinct.  This  acid  solution  also  hardens 
the  smallest  divisions  of  the  organism,  so 
that  the  animal  can  be  removed  and 
placed    in   strong  alcchol,   without    any 


danger  of  the  tissues  losing  their  transpar- 
ency; then  with  the  microscope  the^deli- 
cate  objects  may  be  studied  mouths 
after. 

Another  successful  treatment  consists 
in  the  use  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
Ijicric  acid.  Jelly  fish  have  been  ijre- 
served  in  this  way  for  three  months,  the 
forms  and  tissues  losing  none  of  their 
clearness,  and  thus  prepared  the  zoologist 
can  study  the  animal  as  if  it  were  living 
before  him. 

The  missionaries  on  the  Samoan  islands 
have  many  advantages  in  observing  the 
wonderful  marine  animals  that  are  often 
thrown  in  their  way,  while  sailing  along 
on  the  glassy  waves  beneath  the  blue 
sky,  or  rambling  along  the  seashore, 
watching  the  waves  break  upon  the 
beach. 

F.    Van  Coff. 


SOME  OF  OUR   MISSION   SUNDAY   SCHOOLS. 

THE   ATLANTA   SUNDAY   SCHOOL. 


^T*  HE  accompanying  picture  is  a 
•"•       fair  representation  of  the  Siiuday 

^Pl  School,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Every 
Sunday  morning  at  nine  o'clock  the 
members  gather  together  to  be  taught  the 
Gospel.  Songs  of  Zion  are  sung,  the 
Sacrament  administered,  and  then  the 
class  exercises  begin.  There  are  two 
grades — the  Theological  and  the  Primary. 
What  a  treat  it  is  for  one  from  Zion, 
■while  visiting  the  different  cities  and 
sights  to  be  seen  therein,  to  drop  in 
among  such  a  company  of  co-laborers  and 
partake  of  the  same  spirit  that  prevails  in 
our  Sunday  Schools^at  home! 


Many  of  our  raaders  will  recognize  in 
the  picture  the  well-known  features  of 
Patriarch  Lorin  Farr,  of  Ogden,  who  at 
the  time  the  photograph  was  taken  (May, 
1904)  was  visiting  his  daughter,  the  wife 
of  President  Ben.  E.  Rich,  of  the  South- 
ern States  Mission. 

Zion  is  growing.  The  Elders  are  do- 
ing good  work.  Every  Sunday  night, 
meeting  is  held  here  in  a  nice  little  hall, 
rented  for  that  purpose.  On  week  nights 
when  the  weather  permits,  street-meet- 
ings are  held,  and  the  Gospel  is  preached. 
At  the  Mission  Headquarters  unity  pre- 
vails.    The  "Elders  Journal,"  edited  by 
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Elder  Ben  E.  Rich,  has  a  wide-spread 
circulation  in  the  South,  and  is  read  with 
great  interest  by  hundreds  of  pe'ople  in 
the  South.    As  the  Juvenile  Instructor 


is  to  the  thousands  of  Saints  at  home  and 
abroad,  so  the  "Elders  Journal"'  is  to  the 
Saints  and  investigators  in  the  far  o£E 
South.  J.  H.  Havdij. 


THOSE  WHO  DO  THEIR   BEST. 


"You'll  tind  one  thiriK  in  lite,  my  bo}-," 

Said  Uncle  Hiram,  low, 
An'  weiKhin'  each  word  carefully, 

"There's  haste  in  goin'  slow: 
I  trust  you'll  never  grow  too  big 

To  ruminate  with  care 
On  that  old  fable  mentionin' 

The  tortoise  an'  the  hare. 

"An'  recollect,  my  lioy,  that  fame 

An'  fortune  isn't  all 
That  spells  success — it's  shoutin''Here!' 

When  Duty  deign.s  to  call. 
I  say,  although  no  laurel  wreath 

Ui:on  his  brow  may  rest, 
The  fellow's  doin'  mighty  well 

Who  always  does  his  best. 


"Perhaps  he'll  never  walk  wealth's  road, 

Perhaps  ne'er  scale  fame's  heights. 
But  then  he'll  keep  his  conscience  clear. 

An'  likely  rest  yvell  nights; 
For  those  who've  fought  with  main  an'  might 

Where  those  less  strong  had  quailed, 
Though  fulsome  glory  be  not  theirs. 

It  can't  be  said  they've  failed. 

"Achievement  isn't  always  writ 

Large-lettered  on  one's  brow. 
While  simple  peace  and  sweet  content 

Oft  lowly  lives  endow. 
An'  .so,  I'd  say,  though  on  his  brow 

Xo  laurel  wreath's  l)een  pressed, 
The  feller's  doin'  mighty  well 

Who  always  does  his  best." 
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THE  COURAGE  OF  FAITH. 


^HERE  are  joeople  who  are  cour- 
ageous in  doing  all  they  can  to 
bring  aboiit  certain  results.  They 
will  combat  evils  and  resist  the 
wrongs  that  are  inflicted  upon 
them  and  upon  others;  but  when 
they  have  been  defeated,  when 
they  see  a  just  cause  suffer  and 
evilly  disposed  men  triumphant, 
they  give  up.  What  is  the  use? 
That  is  the  question  upj)ermost 
in  their  minds.  They  see  wicked  men 
apparently  successful.  They  see  men  of 
evil  repute  honored  by  their  fellow  men  un- 
til they  are  almost  jiersuaded  that  fate  has 


her  rewards  for  wrong  doing.  With  them, 
what  appears  to  be  a  lost  cause  inspires 
no  hope. ,  It  is  lost,  they  say,  and  we 
shall  have  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  let 
it  go.  They  are  at  heart  discouraged. 
Some  almost  question  the  purposes  of 
Providence.  They  have  the  courage  of  men 
who  are  brave  at  heart,  but  they  have 
not  the  courage  of  faith. 

How  different  it  was  with  Paul!  He 
had  labored  fearlessly,  he  had  delivered  a 
divine  message,  he  had  resisted  the 
enemy,  and  they  apparently  triumphed 
over  him.  He  was  taken  jDrisoner 
and  subjected  to  humiliating  treatment 
by  tfte  administrators  of  the  law.  He 
was  in  bonds,  and  death  awaited  him,  but 
he  was  still  courageous.  His  was  the 
courage  of  faith.  Read  these  stirring 
words  of  his  sent  to  the  Ephesians,  re- 
corded in  Ephesians  6:  13,sentwlien  most 
men  would  have  thought  their  cause  lost: 
"Wherefore,  take  unto  yoii  the  whole 
armor  of  God,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and  having 
doxie  all,  io  stand.'' 

After  we  have  done  all  we  could  do  for 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  withstood  the  evil 
that  men  have  brought  upon  us,  and  we 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  their  wrongs, 
it  is  still  our  duty  to  stand.  We  cannot 
give  up;  we  must  not  lie  down.  (ireat 
causes  are  not  won  in  a'single  generation. 
To  stand  firm  in  the  face  of  overwhelm- 
ing opposition,  when  you  have  done  all 
you  can,  is  the  courage  of  faith.  The 
courage  of  faith  is  the  courage  of  progress. 
Men  who  possess  that  divine  qiiality  go 
on;  they  are  not  permitted  to  standstill  if 
they  would.  They  are  not  simply  the  creat- 
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ures  of  their  own  power  and  wisdom :  they 
are  instrumentalities  of  a  higher  law  and 
of  a  divine  purpose. 

Others  would  quit,  they  would  avoid 
trouble.  When  it  comes  it  is  to  them 
most  unfortunate.  It  is  really  too  bad. 
In  their  minds  it  might  have  been  avoided. 
They  want  to  square  themselves  with  the 
world.  The  decree  of  the  world  has  gone 
forth,  \rhy  withstand  it?  "We  have  with- 
stood evil."  they  say.  "and  it  has  over- 
whelmed us.  ^yhij  stand  lotii/er/" 
Such  men  read  history,  if  at  all,  only  as 
they  make  it:  they  cannot  see  the  hand  of 
God  in  the  affairs  of  men  because  they 
see  only  with  the  eye  of  man  and  not  with 
the  eye  of  faith.  All  resistance  is  gone 
out  of  them — they  have  left  Uod  out  of 
the  question.  They  have  not  put  on  His 
icliolc  armor.  Without  it  they  are  loaded 
down  with    fear   and    apprehension    and 


they  sink.  To  such  men  everything  that 
brings  trouble  seems  unnecessary.  As 
Saints  of  God  it  is  our  duty  "to  stand," 
even  when  we  are  overwhelmed  by  evil. 

And  I  give  unto  you  a  commandment,  that  ye 
shall  forsake  all  evil  and  cleave  unto  all  good, 
that  ye  shall  live  by  every  word  which  proceed- 
eth  forth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God; 

For  He  will  give  unto  the  faithful  line  upon 
line,  precept  upon  precept:  and  I  will  try  you 
and  prove  you  herewith; 

And  whoso  layeth  down  his  life  in  my  cause, 
for  my  name's  sake,  shall  find  it  again,  even  life 
eternal: 

Therefore  be  not  afraid  of  your  enemies,"  for  I 
have  decreed  in  my  heart,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I 
will  prove  you  in  all  things,  whether  you  will 
abide  in  my  covenant,  even  unto  death,  that 
you  may  be  found  worthy: 

For  if  ye  will  not  abide  in  my  covenant,  ye 
are  not  worthy  of  me.    (Doc.  and  Gov.  98:  11-1.5.) 

Joseph  F.  Siuifli. 
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X  the  days  when  the  Savior  was  on  ' 
earth  the  art  of  photography  was 
unknown,  and  we  have  no  authen- 
tic record  that  His .  portrait  was  ever 
painted  during  His  lifetime.  Consequent- 
ly we  have  no  portrait  of  the  Redeemer 
that  can  be  relied  on.  The  pictures  we 
have  of  Him  are  largely  works  of  fancy, 
tinged,  as  a  rule,  by  the  religious  faith  of 
the  artist.  And  as  most  of  the  men  who 
painted  the  pictures  now  in  existence 
lived  from  one  to  two  thousand  yenrs 
after  the  Savior's  death  and  resurrection 
there  is  no  need  for  saying  that  they  dif- 
fer very  greatly  and  no  one  n.an  could  re- 
semble them  all. 

Quite  lately  it  lias    become  soniewliat 
common    for    paintings     illustrating    tlic 


earthly  life  of  the  Son  of  God  to  repre- 
sent Him  and  His  surroundings  as  near  as 
jDossible  to  what  historical  research  causes 
us  to  believe  were  the  actual  conditions 
existing  in  Palestine  at  the  time  He  dwelt 
aniong  mankind.  Previously  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  obtain  historical  or 
geographical  accuracy.  The  old  masters 
had  souls  above  si;ch  details  as  time, 
I^lace  or  condition.  They  jjainted  Christ 
as  a  red-haired,  bare-headed  man  march- 
ing tlirough  the  streets  of  a  German  vil- 
lage, or  seated  by  an  Italian  villa  with  the 
utmost  complacency;  they  put  stoga  boots 
on  the  feet  of  tht;  disciples  find  armed  the 
Ixoman  soldiers  witli  blunderbusses;  and 
the  painters  of  later  years  followed  large- 
ly in  tlieir  footsteps  so  far  as  the   person 


CHRIST    BLESSING    LITTLE    CHILDREN. 


of  Christ  is  coucerned.  He  is  almost  uni- 
versally represented  as  a  somewhat  effem- 
inate and  sentimental  young  man  with 
long  flowing  locks,  a  weakling  in  body 
and  with  few  traces  on  his  face  of  the 
strength  of  character  within.  All  this  is 
wrong,  the  Christ  was  not  red-haired,  nor 
effeminate,  neither  was  he  a  dyspeptic. 


nor  a  dreamy  sentimentalist;  the  Being 
who  drove  the  money  changers  out  of  the 
Temple  was  no  weakling.  Of  the  rather 
better  class  of  the  ordinary  picture  is  that 
of  "Christ  blessing  little  children,"  which 
we  here  produce.  But  it  contains  a  numb- 
er of  the  foolish  inaccuracies  above  re- 
ferred to.     Can  anyone  of  ordinary  com- 
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mon  sense  conceive  ofijthe  Savior  travel- 
ing from  one'end.  of  Palestine  to  the  other 
bare-headed,  with  [the  fierce  snn  of  that 
semi-tropical  region  beating  ;do\vn  upon 
him? 

When  we  consider  the  parentage  of 
Jesus  we  should  naturally  expect  that  uU 
the  evidences  of  perfect  vitality  would  be 
manifested  in  his  face  and  body.  There 
would  be  no  signs  of  a  torpid  liver,  an  in- 
active stomach,  or  a  weak  heart.  He 
would  be  a  vigorous,  deep  chested,  broad 
shouldered  man,  with  well  cut  features 
and  above  the  mediixni  height,*  with  his 
bodily  energies  developed  through  a  life 
of  youthful  labor  in  Joseph's  carpenter 
shop  at  Nazareth.  It  most  be  admitted, 
without  argument,  that  if  Jesus  inherited 
any  j^redisposition  or  tendency  to  bodily 
weakness  or  disease,  which  we  do  not  be- 
lieve, it  must  .have  come  from  his  moth- 
er's side — to  think  otherwise  is  absurd. 


*  Those  to  whom  He  has  luanit'ested  Himself 
in  this  generation,  who  have  said  anythinj;  Jon 
this  point,  state  that  he  api)eared_to_them,to_be 
not  less  than  six  feet  in  height. 


Of  the  appearance  of  the  Father  of 
Jesus  it  would  savor  of  sacrilege  to  speak 
in  association  with  the  question  under 
consideration;  but  we  are  told  this  much, 
that  the  Son  was  the  express  image  of  His 
Father's  person  (Hebrews  1:  3).  On  the 
other  hand  we  are  not  left  to  tradition  to 
determine  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  She  was  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  women  that  ever  graced  the 
earth.  Nephi,  the  son  of  Lehi,  in  his 
prophetic  vision  saw  her,  and  he  speaks 
of  her  as  "a  virgin,  most  beautiful  and 
fair  above  all  other  virgins."  (I  Nephi 
11:15). 

We  often  condemn  the  -Tews,  and  very 
rightly  too,  for  their  rejection  of  the 
Savior.  But  let  us  view  Him  from  their 
standpoint.  To  them  He  was  a  young 
carpenter,  of  doubtful  parentage,  with 
nothing  in  his  outward  appearance  to 
(lill'erentiate  or  tlistinguish  Him  from 
others  of  His  class.  He  wore  the  garb 
usual  to  His  calling,  and  in  ordinary,  every 
day  life  spoke  and  acted  as  other  men.  To 
l>riiig  this  idea  closer  to  the  people  of  this 
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age,  Christian  Skredsvig.  a  Norwegian 
artist,  has  painted  Christ  as  a  young 
artisan  of  today  and  surrounded  Him  with 
a  modern    environment.     He    places  the 


THOKVALDSEN  S    CHRIST. 

scene  of  His  ministry  in  Norway  and 
makes  His  associates  and  disciples  Nor- 
wegian peasants.     The  Scribes  and  Phar- 


isees he  has  replaced  by  Lutheran  priests 
and  college  professors.  This  brings  Christ 
much  nearer  home  to  the  conceptions  of 
many  than  when  they  view  Him  robed  in 
oriental  costume  in  the  midst  of  Jews  and 
Syrians  or  of  Roman  soldiery.  To  the 
Latter-day  Saints  this  modern  presenta- 
tion is  not  so  startling.  They  are  used  to 
the  preaching  of  the  same  Gospel  and  the 
performance  of  like  miracles  by  men 
clothed  in  the  coats,  hats  and  other  gar- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  they 
know  also  though  Christ  Himself  has  not 
personally  ministered  in  the  midst  of  the 
nations  in  this  dispensation.  His  prophets 
and  duly  aiithorized  representatives  have 
been  treated  by  the  unbelieving  exactly 
as  the  Divine  Master  was  nearly  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago.  That  our  readers  may 
better  understand  the  force  of  Skredsvig's 
pictiire  we  here  insert  a  copy.  We  also 
give  Thorvaldsen's  statue,  found  in  the 
museum  at  Copenhagen,  which  is  a  very 
dignified  esamx^le  of  the  conventional 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  Redeemer 
when  He  tabernacled  in  the  flesh. 

Geo.  Ri'tjnohls. 
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THE  INSTITUTIONAL   CHURCH. 


HE  Institutional  Church  may 
teach  some  lessons  in  j^ractical 
sociology,  it  may  give  the  min- 
ister something  to  do,  it  may 
convert  decaying  religious  systems  into  a 
business  affair,  or  make  of  it  a  sort  of 
department  store;  but  it  does  not  touch 
the  real  spiritual  needs  of  the  church. 
Dr.  Tolman  tells  us  what  one  of  these 
Institutional  Churches  is,  as  follows: 

We  have  a    new  church    nowadays,  just  as  we 


have  a  new  education  and  a  new  woman:  and 
they  all  come  from  the  American  expertness  of 
adapting  oneself  to  changed  conditions. 

The  old  time  conventional  church  .seemed  to 
exist  wholly  or  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  the  public  opportunities  for  worship  at 
stated  times.  Its  practical  work  was  generally 
for  the  direct  purpose  of  adding  to  its  own 
membership  or  raising  money  for  its  own  ex- 
penses. Its  benevolences  ware  for  the  most 
part  to  multiply  churches  of  its  own  denomina- 
tion in  this  or  foreign  countries,  and  its  chari- 
ties were  incidental. 

Two  hundred  thousand  new  people  moving  into 
New  York  below  Fourteenth  Street   and  seven- 
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teen  Protestant  churches  moving  out  of  the 
same  neighborhood  during  the  same  period, 
shows  that  the  old  time  church  failed  at  a  cer- 
tain point  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  changing  pop- 
ulation. An  Institutional  Church  in  the  same 
neighborhood  will  be  jammed  to  the  doors. 

The  Institutional  Church  goes  into  such  a 
quarter  and  finds  that  the  people  living  around 
have  no  opportunity  in  their  own  homes  to  take 
a  bath.     It  furnishes  bathing  facilities. 

It  tinds  that  the  jieople  have  little  or  no  social 
life.  It  opens  social  rooms  and  organizes  clubs 
and  societies. 

The  people  have  little  legitimate  amusement. 
It  organizes  dancing  classes  and  dramatic 
clulis. 

They  are  ignorant  of  household  economics. 
It  organizes  cooking  and  sewing  classes. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  getting  no  industrial 
training.  It  opens  industrial  cla.sses  and  trade 
schools. 

They  have  few  books  and  papers.  It  opens 
reading  rooms  and  libraries. 

This  may  be  all  very  good.  It  may  be 
the  means  of  converting  something  that 
is  threadbare  into  something  that  is  use- 
ful; but  the  Institutional  Church  will 
fail  to  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  man  as 
the  one  it  supplants.  "Man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone,"  and  it  may  be  added 
that  he  does  not  live  by  entertainment 
alone.  If  he  satisfies  his  whole  nature, 
his  higher  nature,  he  must  worship,  he 
must  enjoy  siDiritual  communion  with  his 
Maker.  The  "new  church"  is  another 
striking  illustration  of  the  decay  of  re- 
ligious life  in  this  country.  !Men  are 
mistaken  wLen  they  look  upon  religion 
as  simjaly  a  code  of  morals.  Morals  con- 
stitute a  part  of  religious  life,  but  a  part 
cannot  be  substituted  for  the  wliole. 
Some  day  there  will  he  a  spiritual  awak- 
ening in  this  land,  and  men  will  have  to 
go  somewhere  else  than  the  Institutional 
Church  for  a  satisfactory  response  to  the 
cravings  of  their  divine  natures. 


THE  JEWS  AND  UGANDA. 

It  will   be  remembered  that  at  a   meet- 
ing of  Zionists  in  Basel,  Switzerland,  last 


summer,  an  offer  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  give  lands  for  Jewish  coloniza- 
tion in  East  Africa  was  made  public.  The 
country  referred  to  is  I^ganda,  a  great 
plateau  of  East  Africa,  right  under  the 
equator.  Ordinarily  countries  so  located 
are  unfit  for  habitation  by  the  white  man, 
but  Uganda  it  seems  offers  an  exception, 
because  its  large  plateau  is  something 
like  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  lev- 
el, nearly  double  the  height  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  Salt  Lake  City.  This  great  alti- 
tude gives  to  tropical  Africa  a  temperate 
climate. 

Sir  Charles  E.  Eliot  has  been  British 
commissioner  for  this  East  African  pro- 
tectorate; but  the  announcement  is  now 
made  that  he  has  resigned  his  position 
because  he  is  opposed  to  certain  methods 
advocated  by  the  British  government  to 
encourage  emigration  into  the  high  lands 
of  that  region.  In  his  report  he  says: 
"I  didn't  believe  at  first  that  this  was 
a  white  man's  country,  but  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  now  stating  my  conviction 
that  Europeans  can  live  and  thrive  not 
merely  in  patches  of  territory  here  and 
there,  biit  practically  anywhere  in  the 
high  lands." 

The  reason  that  Mr.  Eliot  has  resigned 
is  his  opposition  to  the  manner  in  which 
syndicates  are  receiving  concessions  in 
the  country.  When  the  offer  was  read 
at  the  Zionist  Congress  last  summer,  it 
was  referred  by  the  congress,  and  the 
committee  has  since  decided  to  accept 
the  offer.  Thereupon  a  Jewish  colonial 
trust  formed  a  syndicate  for  colonization 
in  East  Africa.  The  giving  over  of  so 
large  a  tract  of  country  is  greatly  opposed 
by  Sir  Charles. 

It  seems  that  the.  country  contains 
large  forests  of  timber,  scattered  over 
wide  expanses,  and  it  also  has  most  excel- 
lent grazing  and  tillable  lauds.  All  kinds 
of  European  vegetables  grow  there,  and 
wat(>r  is  abundant.    From  tlie  government 
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report  it  is  learned  that  the  mean  average 
temperature  is  67  degrees  Fahr.  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  78  degrees  at 
noon.  The  nights  it  seems  are  much  cool- 
er, the  thermometer  often  going  down  to 
45  degrees. 

With  such  a  country,  it  looks  as  though 
the  Jews  might  learn  something  of  prac- 
tical agriculture;  but  notwithstanding  all 
the  excellent  opportunities  which  the 
country  offers  for  colonization,  pioneer 
life  there  must  be  very  much  what  it  is 
in  other  new  countries,  and  many  obsta- 
cles will  have  to  be  overcome.  If  the 
Jews  are  to  redeem  the  Holy  Land,  they 
must  rank  amongst  the  best  pioneers  of 
agriculture  in  the  world.  Palestine  has 
some  very  difficult  problems,  for  in  that 
land  the  desert  must  be  redeemed.  Ugan- 
da has  a  long  stretch  of  railroad  extend- 
ing from  the  coast  three  hundred  miles 
into  the  interior. 


PUBLIC  PLUNDER   IN  RUSSIA. 

For  years  Russia  has  been  noted  among 
all  the  countries  of  Euro]3e  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  her  public  men  plundered  the 
treasury  and  made  the  civil  service  so  ex- 
pensive. A  new  incident  comes  to  light 
that  puts  all  former  corruption  in  the 
shade.  It  is  reported  that  the  Czarina, 
the  Queen  of  Denmark,  and  the  Queen  of 
England  equipped  a  hospital  train  with 
all  the  necessary  accommodations  and 
comforts  for  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the 
war.  The  boxes  containing  the  clothing 
and  foods  were  carefully  closed  by  the 
royal  seal  so  that  they  would  reach  their 
destination  undisturbed.  Such  precau- 
tion was  in  itself  an  indictment  against 
official  integrity. 

Soon  after  the  train  left  St.  Petersburg 
something  occurred  to  awaken  the  sus- 
picions of  the  Czarina  who  telegraphed 
to  Moscow  to  have  the  train  inspected.  The 
seals  were  all  on  the  boxes  unbroken.   To 


test  further  the  correctness  of  her  sus- 
picions, a  box  was  broken  open  and  found 
to  contain  only  blocks  of  wood.  There- 
upon all  the  boxes  were  opened  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  train  was  simply  * 
conveying  blocks  of  wood  to  the  sick  and 
wounded. 

There  is  so  much  inhumanity  in  such 
official  corruption .  that  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  the  civil  service  of  that  country 
can  be  in  so  deplorable  a  condition.  At 
the  same  time  another  reliable  report 
comes  to  us  of  a  contractor  who  was  fur- 
nishing supplies  for  the  army.  He  made 
inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of  money  he 
would  need  to  pay  the  different  function- 
aries with  whom  he  would  have  to  deal. 
He  learned  that  it  would  just  equal  the 
jirice  of  the  supplies  he  was  to  furnish ; 
and  he  thereupon  informeel  those  in 
charge  of  the  contracts  that  he  would  not 
take  them.  The  reason  was  fully  ex- 
plained to  them  and  they  at  once  replied 
that  he  might  increase  his  contract  price 
100  per  cent.  Such  thefts  are  all  the  more 
alarming  because  of  the  systematic  man- 
ner and  co-operative  policy  with  which 
they  are  carried  on. 


THE  RUSH  TO  CANADA. 

Now  that  the  Canadian  government  has 
passed  the  law  providing  for  another 
transcontinental  railroad,  thousands  of 
people  are  rushing  into  Canada  for  em- 
ployment. Many  of  these  have  reached 
Montreal  in  a  penniless  condition.  It 
will  be  some  months  before  the  work  on 
this  road  will  be  well  under  way;  and  in 
the  meantime,  those  who  go  there  for 
work  will  have  to  seek  employment  in 
other  pursuits.  It  is  said  that  immi- 
grants are  entering  Canada  at  the  rate  of 
a  thousand  a  day.  The  railroad  is  only 
a  partial  source  of  attraction  for  the  new- 
comers.    The  great  wheat   fields  of  the-^ 
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Northwest  constitute  really  the  chief 
source  of  interest  for  permanent  settlers. 

Canada  has  been  the  most  enticing 
country  for  the  colonization  of  our  peo- 
ple of  any  that  they  have  yet  undertaken 
the  settlement.  However,  a  word  of  cau- 
tion to  them  is  necessary.  Unquestion- 
ably the  great  prairies  may  be  turned  into 
immense  wheat  fields,  but  this  transfor- 
mation cannot  be  accomplished  without 
some  capital.  A  man  who  goes  empty 
handed  into  Canada  is  likely  to  be  disap- 
pointed. Work  is  no  more  remunerative 
there  than  here;  and  if  he  must  first 
make  his  start  there,  he  is  likely  to  be 
very  much  discouraged.  He  may  home- 
stead a  quarter  section,  but  that  often  in- 
volves a  great  sacrifice  to  a  man's  family, 
to  his  wife  and  children  who  may  have  to 
live  a  great  distance  from  neighbors  on 
lonely  prairies  with  no  trees  and  no 
mountains  to  enliven  the  aspect  of  na- 
ture. "Women  have  not  infrequently  gone 
mad  in  such  lonely  places.  Some  relief 
may  be  had  by  a  provision  of  law  which 
permits  people  to  congregate  in  a  settle- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  comx^ly  with 
the  homestead  law. 

Before  a  single  acre  of  sod  can  be 
turned,  the  settler  should  have  a  team  of  at 
least  four  strong  horses  that  will  cost  him 
there  anywhere  from  four  to  six  hundred 
dollars.  The  plow  and  other  machinery 
.for  farm  use  will  cost  probably  two  hun- 
dred dollars  more.  If  he  gets  land  in  the 
neigborhood  of  our  coloiiists,  he  must  pay 
from  six  to  ten  dollars  an  acre.  He  is 
permitted  to  pay  in  ten  annual  install- 
ments. His  first  pajment  will  amount  on 
a  quarter  section  to  from  ninety-six  dol- 
lars to  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  tlu^ 
first  year.  With  a  good  team  h(^  may  be 
able  to  earn  enough  to  support  himself 
and  family  until  the  first  harvest.  Team 
work  is  generally  in  demand.  It  will  be 
seen  that  a  settler  should  have  at  the  be- 
ginning at  least  one  thousand  dollars.    A 


little  additional  would  enable  him  to  han- 
dle half  a  section  or  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres.  There  will  always  be  inci- 
dental expenses,  and  this  is  a  calculation 
that  does  not  include  the  purchase  of  a 
home.  Lumber  hoiises  are  most  common 
and  lumber  is  not  much  cheaper  in  Cana- 
da than  in  the  United  States.  A  home 
that  offers  some  comfort  to  wife  and  chil- 
dren will  greatly  add  to  their  contentment 
and  to  his  consequent  courage  in  a  pio- 
neer life. 

During  the  construction  of  the  sugar 
factory  at  Raymond,  labor  was  in  great 
demand;  and  children  will  doubtless  find 
rennmerative  employment  in  the  beet 
fields  hereafter.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
any  other  part  of  the  North  American 
continent  offers  such  wonderful  induce- 
ments for  wheat  sfrowinsr. 


SUPERSTITIONS. 

There  is  something  curious  about  su- 
perstitions. In  the  first  place,  they  are 
not  limited  to  the  uncivilized  or  semi- 
civilized  peoples.  In  highly  civilized 
couE tries  they  exist;  and  they  are  not 
confined  to  the  ignorant  classes.  Then 
people  are  troubled  by  superstitions 
which  they  do  not  believe  in.  They  are 
often  governed  by  them  when  they  think 
it  foolish  to  give  them  any  consideration 
whatever. 

It  is  said  that  Malays  will  never  payout 
.money  on  Fridays;  since,  if  they  do  so, 
they  are  likely  to  be  overtaken  by  penury. 
They  never  shave  or  cut  their  nails  on 
Saturday;  if  they  did,  they  would  always 
be  in  trouble  or  die  quickly.  For  one 
to  sleep  in  the  afternoon  means  that  he 
shortens  life.  In  their  country  is  a  bird 
called  the  rowk-rowk  which  never  builds 
a  nest  but  lives  in  the  fields.  The  Ma- 
lays say  that  whoever  obtains  a  rowk- 
rowk's  nest  and  puts  it  on  liis  head,  be- 
comes at  once  invisible.     They  profess  a 
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belief  that  there  is  somewhere  such  a  nest. 
When  there  is  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or 
moon,  they  abstain  from  food  and  per- 
form ablutions  that  no  contagious  disease 
may  overtake  them.  Whenever  a  crow 
caws  near  a  Malay's  house  it  means  death 


to  some  one  of  the  inmates.  Dreaming 
of  jumping  a  brooklet  is  a  sign  that  death 
will  ensue  in  a  short  time,  and  the  un- 
happy man  at  once  begins  the  distribu- 
tion of  alms  that  his  life  may  be  prolonged 
as  much  as  possible. 


PFINGSTEN. 


P"~lFmGSTEN,  or    Pentecost,    is   a 
great  holiday  in  Germany,  in  fact 
ranks  with  Christmas  and  Easter, 
and  is  held  equally  sacred. 

On  Saturday,  the  day  before,  every  lit- 
tle shop  door,  delivery  wagon,  on  the 
heads  of  the  horses,  in  the  homes  and 
XDublic  places,  were  displayed  the  birken 
tree,  which  resembles  somewhat  our 
quaking  asp  tree. 

On  our  way  to  the  Theirgarten  we  no- 
ticed that  the  freight  boats  and  other  craft 
that  sail  on  the  river  Spree  were  also 
decorated  with  it. 

Business  is  partially  susiaended  for 
three  days.  Solemn  services  are  held  in 
the  churches  on  the  Sabbath. 

We  attended  the  church  where  the 
Kaiser  and  family  worship,  it  is  called 
the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Gedachtniskirche. 

It  is  a  very  beautiful  church,  but  is 
not  of  ancient  celebrity.  It  stands  at 
the  head  of  Kliest  Strasse,  a  very  pretty 
street  with  a  grand  walk  in  the  center, 
and  clusters  of  flowers  of  various  hues  on 
either  side  of  the  centre  walk. 

As  we  reached  it  the  bells  rang  out, 
some  with  loud,  solemn  chime,  then  those 
of  lighter,  sweeter  note.  Entering,  we 
passed  to  the  front,  and  there  on  either 
side  of  the  white  marble  steps  were  im- 
mense birken  trees,  also  flowers  and  ferns. 


The  birken  is  used  as  is  our  Christmas 
tree.  The  jDarks  and  gardens  are  thronged 
with  Berliners,  dressed  in  their  best,  and 
every  one  seems  happy.  Shall  I  tell  you 
what  our  little  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
Berlin  Sunday  School  did  during  this 
holiday  time? 

Well,  they  had  a  picnic.  It  was  an 
ideal  day,  and  the  place  selected,  Tripton 
Spree  Platz,  or  playgrounds. 

Elder  G.  Howard  Beard,  a  missionary 
from  Coalville,  is  superintendent,  with 
Brothers  Gonder  and  Birch,  of  Berlin,  as 
his  assistants. 

The  children  enrolled  are  sixty,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  fifty.  Adults  en- 
rolled, thirty. 

The  Sunday  School  had  reached  the 
place  early,  so  as  each  one  came,  some  of 
the  kind  brothers  and  sisters  welcomed 
them  with  love  and  true  German  polite- 
ness. 

The  play  ground  at  Tripton  is  about  the 
length  of  two  of  our  city  blocks,  but  not 
so  wide.  A  gravel  walk  about  twenty 
feet  wide  is  all  around  the  grounds.  Ex- 
tending from  the  walk  upwards  is  a  grassy 
terrace,  while  on  the  iipper  height  are 
trees,  and  benches  whereon  to  rest.  The 
whole  f)lace  is  surrounded  by  trees  and 
shrubbery. 

They  water  one  half  of  the  play  ground 
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grass  every  day,  so  that  it  always  presents 
a  fresh,  beautiful  appearance.  The  chil- 
dren can  play  on  the  dry  part  in  the  morn- 
ing and  on  all  of  it  in   the  afternoon. 

The  oblong  effect  produced  by  the 
ground  and  trees  is  beautiful,  about  like 
a  green  boat  lying  among  the  trees,  while 
the  sun  shines  in  the  deep  blue  sky. 
Elder  Rose  was  chairman  of  the  amuse- 
ment committee,  and  he  was  untiring  in 
his  efforts  to  please  and  entertain  the 
children. 

The  German  games  are  not  just  like 
ours,  but  the  children  enjoyed  them  im- 
mensely. They  ran  races,  young  and  old 
together,  one  Elder  over  six  feet  tall  ran 
with  a  brother  of  six  years,  and  the  latter 
won  too. 

How  do  you  think  the  writer  looked 
running  a  fifty  foot  race  with  a  young 
Grerman  sister? 

She  asked  something,  I  thought  it  was 
to  run;  I  said  "Jah,"  and  off'  we  started. 
I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  who  reached 
the  spot  first,  but  will  let  you  guess. 


The  older  brothers  and  sisters  formed 
a  ring  with  the  children.  In  the  centre 
they  placed  a  blue  tin  bucket,  then  gave 
the  child  a  stick,  after  blind-folding  him 
and  turning  him  around  so  that  he  had 
lost  all  points  of  the  compass.  If  he  could 
strike  the  bucket,  he  won  the  prize. 

In  another  ring,  similarly  formed,  were 
placed  five  rows  of  square  pieces  of  paper 
(about  four  inches)  in  each  one  was 
placed  a  marble.  Five  children  ran  and 
picked  up  the  marbles,  one  at  a  time,  they 
brought  each  one  to  a  sister  who  stood 
in  the  ring.  The  child  that  picked  up 
the  most  won  the  prize. 

Early  lunch  was  eaten  on  the  grass, 
then  more  games  were  indulged  in. 

About  four  o'clock  Brother  Rose  called 
all  the  kinder  (children)  to  form  in  a  line, 
two  and  two.  They  were  to  walk  to  Trip- 
ton  gardens,  which  are  situateil  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Spree,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  play  ground.  Here  barley 
coffee  and  kuchen  (cake)  were  served  to 
them,  as  they  sat  at  two  long  tables. 
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Here  in  Germany  the  barley  is  burned, 
then  bruised  with  a  rolling  pin,  boiled, 
and  when  cooled,  served  with  milk  and 
sugar. 

While  the  meal  progresses  all  kinds  of 
craft  are  passing  up  and  down  on  the 
river  Spree,  steam  tugs,  row  boats,  freight 
boats  and  steamers.  A  new  kind  of  boat, 
called  the  water  mobile,  attracted  much 
attention.  It  looks  like  two  boats  lashed 
together,  with  one  deck.  In  the  back 
part  is  a  wheel  half  in  the  water;  two  boys 
sit  in  front,  their  feet  on  two  pedals  re- 
sembling the  bicycle,  and  operated  the 
same  way,  which  propels  it  along. 

The  chatter  among  the  children,  the 
good  brothers  and  sisters  waiting  on 
them,  the  summer  breeze  whispering  as  it 
wafted  by,  many  spreading  trees  on 
which  the  sun's  golden  rays  are  glinting, 
the  white  tables,  and  white  chairs  where- 
on we  sat,  and  above  all  the  beautiful, 
peaceful  spirit  which  was  iDresent  with 
us,  seem  like  a  happy,  restful  dream, 
from  which  one  could  wish  not  too  soon 
to  be  awakened. 


Lunch  over,  the  children  marched 
back,  just  as  orderly  as  they  came,  while 
their  elders  followed  leisurely,  chatting 
by  the  way. 

Before  the  sun  was  too  low.  Superin- 
tendent Beard  invited  all  to  stand  on  one 
set  of  the  wide  steps,  which  lead  to  the 
raised  ground.  He  wished  to  get  a  snap 
shot  of  the  children  and  Saints.  So 
many  others  crowded  around,  (there  were 
about  six  thousand  of  them)  that  the 
police  called  for  us  to  disperse,  before  he 
could  arrange  the  group  as  he  wanted  it. 

The  picture  is  not  very  good,  but  we 
send  it  to  the  readers  of  the  Juvenile 
that  they,  too,  may  see  how  we  looked. 
More  games  were  played,  then  home,  the 
evening  shades  admonishing  us  that  the 
day  was  done. 

In  Sunday  School  these  children  are 
bright  and  anxious  to  learn  of  the  Gospel. 

They  are  kind  to  each  other  and  their 
parents.  No  loud  noises  when  they  play, 
and  the  spirit  of  love  seems  ever  present 
with  them. 

Lydia  D.  Alder. 


THE  PRIMARY  TEACHER,  HER  AIMS,  METHODS  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

AIM  OF  PRIMARY  TEACHING.  repetition  of  some  lifeless  memory  exer- 

cise, meaningless  to  them  because  not 
explained  by  the  teacher,  the  singing  of  a 
few  songs,  the  "jjouiing  in"  of  a  poorly 
prepared  lesson,  a  little  moralizing, 
prayer,  and  we  send  them  away  some- 
times without  ever  asking  ourselves  the 
question:  Has  any  one  of  these  seventy- 
five  souls  been  nourished  trday?  If  they 
come  to  us  Sunday  after  Sunday,  and  go 
away  each  time  so  poorly  satisfied,  when 
and  where  are  they  to  be  developed? 

We  are  seeking  for  methods  or  means 
that  will  enlighten,  not  one  soul,  but 
every  soul  placed  in  our  charge,   and  for 


0  begin,  let  me  urge  that  the 
having  in  mind  of  a  definite  aim 
is  of  first  importance.  The  aim 
of  the  teacher  is  to  inculcate 
faith  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  and  to 
develop  their  souls  in  harmony  with  di- 
vine truth.  Do  we,  as  primary  teachers, 
realize  our  responsibility?  Seventy- five 
little  souls  come  to  us  each  Sabbath  morn- 
ing spiritually  hungry.  Souls  that  have 
come  from  God  and  will  return  to  God. 
Are  we  giving  them  food  that  will  develop 
them?  Are  they  nourished  when  they 
leave  our  class  room?      The  mechanical 
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■which  we  shall  be   held   responsible   by 
our  Maker. 

The  teacher,  by  the  method  used,  by 
her  love  for  the  work  and  her  interest  in 
it,  by  zeal  and  earnestness  aad  knowledge, 
must  arouse  and  inspire  her  j^upils  also 
to  love  it.  There  is  no  subject  where  this 
is  not  ultimately  possible. 

CONDITIONS. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  conditions 
which  confront  the  teacher  each  Sunday 
morning.  Every  healthy  child  is  full  of 
activity  and  life.  This  activity  will  ex- 
hibit itself.  It  will  be  exercised  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  The  child  bubbling  over 
with  it  may,  for  want  of  something 
better  to  do,  be  employing  some  of  the 
surplus  sticking  pins  in  his  nearest  neigh- 
bor or  amusing  the  ones  opposite  him 
with  facial  contortions.  This  energy  or 
activity  is  natural  to  the  child,  and  only 
needs  directing  by  a  wise  hand. 

The  teacher  who  steps  before  this 
class  of  lively,  active  children,  must,  by 
her  attitude  towards  them  or  her  person- 
ality, engage  their  attention.  Not  the 
attention  of  one  or  two,  but  of  all.  No 
recitation  should  begin  until  every  pupil 
in  the  class  is  ready  to  listen.  Nothing 
is  so  fatal  to  good  order  or  successful 
teaching  as  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  in  the  matter  of  discipline.  After 
securing  the  attention  of  the  class  she 
must  have  something  of  value  to  give 
them,  something  they  need.  She  must 
feel  that  she  has  soul  nourishment  to  give' 
when  she  takes  her  place  before  them,  and 
at  the  close  she  should  feel  that  they  have 
received  it.  The  attention  of  the  child- 
ren is  not  obtained  by  commanding  nor 
by  imploring,  nor  by  telling  them  they 
must  pay  attention  or  they  will  not  learn, 
etc.  Often  the  teacher's  silently  standing 
before  her  class  will  be  effectual  in  secur- 
ing their  attention. 

But  after  the    attention    is    secured  it 


must  be  maintained,  and  this  is  done 
only  by  making  them  comfortable  phy- 
sically and  then  by  arousing  their  inter- 
est. Blinds  should  be  properly  adjusted, 
let  them  be  seated  so  their  feet  touch  the 
floor,  the  room  should  be  well  ventilated 
and  heated.  Then  secure  the  attitude  of 
attention  and  keep  it  by  arousing  inter- 
est. So  long  as  children  are  interested 
their  attention  will  be  held, — but  no 
longer. 

PRESENTATION, 

Children  are  interested  in  what  they 
are  more  or  less  acquainted  with.  We 
must  study  each  child  to  find  what  ap- 
peals to  him,  recognize  what  he  knows 
and  lead  him  unconsciously  to  the  wn- 
known.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  idea  of  the  child's  previous  knowl- 
edge. Each  lesson  should  begin  with  a 
review  of  the  jaast  work.  Reviews  should 
deepen  the  impressions  of  the  childi 
classify  much  that  was  not  fully  under- 
stood, fix  the  past  lessons  in  his  mind, 
and  prepare  him  for  the  reception  of  the 
new.  The  subject  should  be  presented  in 
a  new  light.  This  may  be  done  by  put- 
ting the  questions  differently  from  those 
of  the  ordinary  recitation.  There  must 
be  reviews  that  reach  back  over  the  work 
for  weeks.  Children  forget  what  they 
have  gone  over  and  their  knowledge 
should  be  revived  and  fixed.  A  proper 
method  brings  all  the  units  acquired  day 
by  day  into  one  consistent  whole.  Fre- 
quently reviews,  therefore,  keep  the  inter- 
est alive  and  unify  the  whole  work.  Be- 
sides this,  methods  may  be  employed 
that  will  cultivate  the  child's  imagination. 
This  faculty  may  be  made  a  jiower  in 
mental  development;  it  has  a  potent  inti- 
ence  on  the  formation  of  character.  By 
imagination  ideals  are  formed.  "Place 
before  a  child  an  ideal,  clearly,  forcibly, 
and  frequently,  and  it  will  begin  to  exert 
itself  to  attain  it.      The  following  device 
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may  be  found  useful  in  reviewing  past 
lessons  and  cultivating  the  imagination. 
Let  children  have  a  few  minntes  for  sil- 
ent thought  during  which  time  each  may 
choose  some  person  or  place  he  has  studied 
about,  and  give  to  the  class  enough  of  it 
for  the  class  to  tell  him  whom  he  is  think- 
ing about  or  what  place  he  is  describing.  To 
illustrate:  the  children  may  close  their 
eyes  for  two  or  three  minutes,  then  one 
tell  the  class  what  he  has  been  imagin- 
ing. One  woidd  say,  "I  am  thinking  of  a 
city  which  is  built  iipon  a  hill.  There 
are  olive  groves  around  it.  In  this  city 
are  inns  where  visitors  may  stay  over 
night.  Once  Joseph  and  Mary  came  to 
this  city  to  be  taxed.  There  were  so 
many  other  visitors  in  this  city  at  that 
time  that  there  was  no  room  in  the  inn. 
So  Joseph  and  Mary  had  to  find  a  bed  in 
a  manger,  etc.  What  city  am  I  thinking 
of?"  Class  answer.  Another  child  may 
say,  "I  am  thinking  of  a  boy  who  lived  in 
Palestine.  He  had  eleven  brothers,  his 
father  loved  him  very  dearly.  The  father 
gave  him  a  very  beautiful  coat  which  was 
made  of  many  colors,  etc.  of  whom  am  I 
thinking?''     Class  answer. 

After  the  review  has  been  given  in  a 
manner  that  will  deepen  past  impressions, 
correct  misconceptions  and  pave  the  way 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  1he 
child  is  ready  for  the  new  lesson  which 
may  be  presented  in  the  story-telling  and 
questioning  method.  To  illustrate:  The 
lesson  to  be  developed  today  should  have 
been  assigned  the  previous  Sunday  in  a 
manner  that  would  arouse  an  appetite  for 
that  lesson.  The  pupil  was  told  just 
enough  to  create  a  desire  to  hear  more.- 

Perhaps  the  teacher  gave  him  a  slip)  of 
paper  upon  which  was  written  the  name 
of  the  lesson,  text  and  aim.  This  inform- 
ation was  for  the  mother's  use,  who  if  the 
child  was  sufficiently  interested,  wovild 
be  persuaded  to  help  him  learn  the  next 
Sunday's    lesson.       Thus    prepared   the 


child  meets  the  teacher  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing eager  to  tell  what  he  knows,  anxious 
to  hear  and  better  prepared  to  understand 
what  the  teacher  or  other  members  of  the 
class  have  to  give  him.  He  must  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  tell  what  he 
knows  about  the  lesson  or  his  preparation 
will  cease.  The  teacher  may  begin  the 
new  lesson  in  a  manner  that  will  arouse 
the  interest  of  all  and  by  skillful  ques- 
tioning draw  from  the  child.  Questions 
and  answers  should  occupy  a  large  part  of 
every  recitation.  Children  lose  interest 
unless  they  take  part.  They  must  exer- 
cise some  of  their  activity. 

Stiidy  the  art  of  questioning.  Ques- 
tions should  be  ch-ar  and  simple.  There 
should  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
children  as  to  what  the  teacher  means. 
The  method  of  development  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  questions  should  be  logical. 
The  question  should  be  the  outgrowth  of 
the  teacher's  full  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  teacher  should  stand  before 
her  class  full  of  her  theme  and  the  flow 
of  questions  will  be  rapid  and  spontan- 
eous. Only  when  this  is  true  will  the 
recitation  be  interesting  and  profitable, 
especially  with  young  children.  Just  as 
every  recitation  has  a  clearly  conceived 
aim,  so  every  question  should  have  a  de- 
fined purpose.  The  questions  should  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  stimulate  thought. 
Direct  questions  should  be  generally 
avoided.  "Yes"  and  "No"  answers 
do  not  prove  thought.  Single  answers 
as  a  rule  should  be  accepted  only  in  rapid 
reviews.  Thought  must  be  aroused,  and 
this  can  be  done  only  by  interesting  the 
child.  A  teacher  imploring  children  to 
"think"  will  avail  nothing.  The  ability 
to  think  comes  spontaneously  and  natur- 
ally, being  aroused  through  interest,  and 
only  through  interest  'may  the  power  to 
reproduce  or  remember  be  cultivated. 
Throiigh  interest  comes  attention,  and 
Tate  says  "Memory  is  the  art  of  attend- 
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ing."  Dr.  Johnson  says  "Interest  is  the 
mother  of  attention;  attention  is  the 
mother  of  memory;  to  get  memory  get 
her  mother  and  grandmother." 

By  memory  we  do  not  mean  a  meaning- 
less repetition  of  what  is  not  understood 
but  the  retention  and  reproduction  of 
what  is  known.  "The  vividness  of  recall- 
ing or  remembering  is  exactly  xjroi^or- 
tioned  to  the  completeness  of  the  atten- 
tion.' Tate  says  "If  we  engage  the  atten- 
tion, memory  may  be  safely  left  to  take 
care  of  itself."  The  memory  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  will.  It  is  worse  than 
useless  to  tell  a  child  he  "knows,"  he 
"must  remember,"  or  "to  think  hard." 
This  or  any  other  nervous  excitement 
tends  to  destroy  the  power  of  remember- 
ing. Calm  measures  and  quiet  influences 
strengthen  it. 

Memory  gems,  carefully  selected  and 
properly  taught,  strengthen  the  child's 
memory  and  may  emphasize  the  aim  of 
the  lesson  just  developed.  There  should 
be  method  in  selecting  a  memory  gem, 
and  method  in  teaching  one.  The  gem 
should  be  chosen,not  for  its  beauty  alone, 
but  it  should  bear  directly  upon  the  aim 
the  teacher  has  developed  that  morning. 
Every  new  word  in  the  exercise  should  be 
clearly  taught  before  the  teacher  repeats 
the  exercise  to  the  class.  Be  sure  they 
understand  all  the  words  in  the  gem,  then 
develop  the  thought,  thus  arousing  the 
interest  and  attention.  Then  the  exercise 
may  be  easily  and  profitably  memorized 
almost  without  effort.  Parrot-like  repeti- 
tion without  understanding  is  worse  than 
useless,  it  is  positively  injurious.  The 
memory  gem  should  contain  thoughts  we 
wish  the  childrrjn  to  carry  with  them  all 
their  life.  Do  not  drop  a  gem  when  it  is 
once  learned,  but  return  to  it  from  time 
to  time.  <  )idy  l)y  repeating  the  work 
many  times  can  the  child  fix  it  in  liis 
mind.  See  that  it  is  tlioroughly  learned 
by  all.      "Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all 


is  worth  doing  well."  Let  the  children 
feel  this  in  all  their  work.  Be  ready  to 
accept  a  part  well  done  in  preference  to 
the  whole  poorly  rendered. 

PERSONALITY  OF  TEACHER. 

After  all  has  been  said,  the  c.fdniple 
method  is  infinitely  the  best.  "The  spir- 
it of  the  teacher  is  more  than  her  method, 
and  that  person  is  the  most  valuable  in 
the  class  room  who  fills  it  with  'sweet 
reasonableness.'  It  was  the  genuine- 
ness of  Thomas  Arnold,  rather  than  his 
methods  of  instruction  that  made  such  a 
profound  impression  upon  the  boys  of 
Rugby  and  sent  them  out  to  be  the  moral 
and  political  leaders  of  England  since 
Arnold's  time."  It  was  said  of  Mary 
Lyon:  "So  completely  did  the  ideal  of 
her  own  life  become  the  ideal  of  her  pup- 
ils' lives  that  most  of  her  girls  went  out 
as  Christian  women.  Wherever  they 
went  they  carried  this  spirit.  Wherever 
they  taught  they  set  up  a  new  Christian 
seminary.  Wherever  they  married  they 
set  \x\)  a  Christian  home."  The  example 
method  is  more  effectual  than  sermons  or 
lectures,  vain  is  the  instruction  of  morals 
if  it  is  not  supplemented  by  the  life  of 
the  teacher. 

Study  the  life  and  method  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  who, when  He  was  reviled, reviled 
not  again.  The  most  potent  factor  in 
teaching  morals  is  the  personality  of  high- 
minded,  conscientious,  pure-lived.  Latter- 
day  Saint  teachers.  By  her  own  belief  in 
sacred  things,  by  her  spirit  of  rever- 
ence for  (xod,  by  her  attitude  towards  re- 
ligion, by  her  living  testimony  of  the 
Gospel  and  bj'  her  attending  to  her  duties, 
the  teacher,  becomes  a  mighty  force  for 
spiritual  teaching.  Slie  cannot  conceal 
her  true  character  from  the  many  seek- 
ing eyes.  "Out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh." 

( 'hint  T.    Ehh-ciUjc. 
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WHAT  A  CLEAN  APRON  DID. 


TDY  neatness  in  girls  is  an  at- 
traction quite  equal  to  a  pretty 
face.  And  it  is  a  better  recom- 
mendation   in    some    instances, 

a  safer  evidence  of  good  quali- 
Incidents  like  the  fol- 


because 

ties  in  character. 

lowing  are  abundant  in  proof  of  this : 

A  lady  wanted  a  trusty  little  maid  to 
help  her  take  charge  of  a  baby.  No  one 
seemed  able  to  recommend  one,  and  she 
hardly  knew  where  to  look  for  the  right 
kind  of  girl.  One  day,  in  passing  a  by- 
lane,  she  saw  a  little  girl  with  a  clean 
apron,  holding  a  baby  in  a  doorway  of  a 
small  house. 

"That  is  the  maid  for  me,"  said  the 
lady.  She  stopped  and  asked  the  girl 
for  her  mother. 

"Mother  has  gone  out  to  work,"  was 
the  reply.  "Father  is  dead,  and  now 
mother  has  to  do  everything." 

"Would  you  like  to  come  and  live  with 
me?"  asked  the  lady. 

"I  should  like  to  help  mother  some- 
how." 

The  lady  more  pleased  than  ever  with 
the  tidy  appearance  of  the  girl,  called  to 
see  her  mother.  The  result  was  she  took 
the  maid  to  live  with  her;  and  found — 
what  indeed  she  expected  to  find — that 
the  neat  appearance  of  her  person  showed 
the  neat  and  orderly  bent  of  mind.  She 
had  no  careless  habits;  she  was  no  friend 


to  dirt;  but  everything  she  had  to  do 
with  was  folded  up,  put  away  and  care- 
fully kept. 

The  lady  finds  great  comfort  in  the 
girl,  and  helps  her  mother,  whose  lot  is 
not  now  so  hard  as  it  was. 

She  smiles  when  she  says,  "Lucy's 
recommendation  was  her  clean  apron." 

It  always  pays  to  be  as  clean  and 
orderly  as  possible  in  any  condition.  It 
is  not  only  healthier  than  taking  any 
other  course,  but  it   is  more  respectable. 


THE  FUSSING  PLACE, 

I  have  to  go  to  the  Fussing  Place 

When  I'm  very  bad. 
.\nd  mother  has  such  a  sorry  face, 

And  her  eyes  look  sad. 
But  she  says,  in  just  the  firmest  tone, 
"The  boy  that  fusses  must  stay  alone," 

When  I  have  been  bad. 

At  first  I  pretend  I  do  not  care, 

And  I  hum  a  tune, 
And  walk  off  quick  with  my  head  in  the  air 

But  pretty  soon 
I  begin  to  hate  the  Fussing  Place, 
And  to  be  there  seems  a  great  disgrace; 

So  I  stop  my  tune. 

And  then  I  think  of  mother's  eyes. 

With  that  sorry  look. 
And  soon  I  think  it  is  time  to  surprise 

Her  over  her  book. 
So  I  hunt  up  a  smile  and  put  it  on 
(For  I  can't  come  out  till  the  frowns  are 

gone). 

How  happy  she'll  look! 


OUR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 
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The  Fussing  Place?  Oh,  it's  where  you're 
sent 
When  you're  naughty  and  mean, 
And  there  you  must  stay  till  you're  good 
again 
And  fit  to  be  seen. 
It's  up  in  the  attic  or  under  the  stairs 
Or  seated  on  one  of  the  liitchen  chairs. 
And,  oh,  you  feel  mean! 

But  it  doesn't  matter  much  where  it  is, 

This  old  Fussing  Place, 
For  the  very  spot  that  seems  so  bad 

When  you're  in  disgrace 
Is  nice  enough  when  you're  loving  and  true, 
Bo  it's  not  where  you  are,  but  how  you  do 

That  makes  it  a  Fussing  Place! 

Youth's    Companion. 


THE  LETTER-BOX. 

Two    Newsy    Letters    From    Cardston,    Canada. 

I  will  write  about  the  beets  that  we 
are  raising  for  the  sugar  factory  at  Ray- 
mond. We  have  five  acres,  which  isn't 
nearly  as  much  as  some  people  have.  It 
keeps  all  the  boys  and  girls  working  to 
thin  them  out  and  keep  the  weeds  out. 
"We  have  a  little  song  that  we  sing  as  we 
thin  the  beets,  composed  by  our  Primary 
stake  president,  Sister  Amy  Allen,  who 
has  just  moved  to  Raymond,  and  we  shall 
all  miss  her. 

Esther  Wi(;hi,  age  8  years. 

Why  did  you  not  send  us  the  song, 
Esther?  We  would  all  have  liked  to 
read  it. — Ed. 


It  has  been  some  time  since  IVe  seen 
anything  from  Cardston,  so  I  will  tell 
you  the  news.  We  have  got  the  railroad 
here  now.  President  Allen  and  family 
moved  to  Raymond  June  2i")th,  and  my 
sister  went  ■'fith  them.  They  were  the 
first  passengers  that  went  on  the  train. 
We  enjoy  hearing  the  whistle  every  day, 
as  the  station  is  near  town.  They  have 
built  a  large  bridge  over  St.  Mary's  River 


for  the  train,  which  cost  forty  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  aboiat  five  hundred  feet 
long.  We  have  two  other  bridges  across 
St.  Mary's  River,  one  near  Cardston  and 
the  other  near  Kimball.  They  cost  about 
ten  thousand  dollars  apiece.  We  now 
have  the  bridges  replaced  which  were 
washed  away  by  the  flood  two  years  ago. 
They  built  a  new  race  track  for  the 
celebration  of  Dominion  day  this  year, 
with  a  grand  stand  near  it,  which  cost 
about  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  they 
have  used  it  three  days — Dominion  day, 
Cardston  day  and  x'^merican  day.  We 
had  the  stars  and  stripes  on  the  last  day, 
the  Fourth  of  July.  Nearly  two  thousand 
people  were  in  Cardston  during  the  three 
days. 

Clarence  Wight,  age  10  years. 

Living  on  a  Fruit  Farm. 

La  Grande,  Oregon. 
I  like  to  read  your  letters  in  the  Juve- 
nile. I  am  seven  years  old.  I  have  one 
sister  and  a  baby  brother.  We  live  in 
the  cotmtry  on  a  fruit  farm.  We  used  to 
live  in  the  Snake  River  country,  where  it 
is  very  cold.  This  is  my  first  letter,  so  I 
will  not  make  it  too  long. 

Blanche  Black. 


Named  for  Grandma. 

Fairview,  Idaho. 
I  was  eight  years  old  on  the  16th  of  last 
March.  My  mama  took  me  down  to  the 
Logan  Temple  to  be  baptized.  We  went 
down  on  the  train  and  stayed  at  grandpa's 
all  night.  My  cousin  Alice  was  baptized 
on  the  same  day.  We  were  both  named 
after  our  grandma.  She  died  eight  years 
ago  the  2()th  of  last  December.  My 
papa  has  the  post  office.  We  live  just  a 
block  from  the  meeting  house. 
Your  friend, 

Alice   Gilbert. 
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Wise  People 


Realize  that  the  proper  fitting  of 
Glasses  should  never  be  guessed  at. 
We  have  a  skilled  optician  who  is 
competent  to  examine  your  eyes 
and    supply    the    needful    glasses. 


DRVflES  &  SOflS 

i  ^^-    J*     M:  ITCH  ELL  JEWELERS  AND  OPTICIANS 


In  Charge  op  Optical 
Departmbnt. 


ESTABLISHED   1862 

26  MAIN  ST.  Salt  lake  City       i ', 
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If  you  are  eontemplating  a  trip  Bast  during 
the  present  year,  remember  that  the 

Oregon    Short    Liine 

In  connection  with  the 

UINIOIS     RACIF^IC     RAILROAD 

Is  the   Short,    Fast   Route   to    St.  Louis   and  the  Fair  aud    all  points  East. 

See  any  Short  Line  agent  (or  fuUi 
partleulars,  or  write  to 

O.  B.   BUKL.BV,  G.  P.  6fc  T.  K.  D.  S,  SPBNGBR,  K.   G.    f.   Ok  T.   K. 

Salt  Lake  City,  TTtah. 
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THE- 


DeBouzek  bimi  Company, 

27,  29  West 
South  Temple  St. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,       -      -      -    UTAH. 

ft,T,.T..' 


t 

•J- 

t 
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Dimes  and  Dollars 


Ladies'  Summer 
Lisle  Vests 

Ladies'  Summer 
Knit  Garments. 

Gent's  Fancy 
Worsted  Suits 


lOC 

78c 
$10.00 


Ladies'  Summer 
Lisle  Vests 

Ladies'  Summer 
Knit  Garments. 

Gent's  Fancy 
Worsted  Suits. 


Worth  $15.00. 

We  can  save  you  money  on  anything  you 
wish  to  buy  in  our  line. 


CUTLER  BROS.  CO. 


36  MAIN  STREET, 


Salt  Lake  City 


LEADS  THE  WORLD. 


4.     BEST  FOR  PARLOR  OR  CHURCH 

SOLD  ONLT  BT 

GMYTOli  PUSIG  GO.  I 

Headquarters  for 
Everything  Musical. 

109  MAIN  ST      J.  J.  DAYNKB.JR.,  Man.      X 
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6I0D6  werniKe  Eiasiic 

BOOK    CASE. 


It  grows  wl'h  your  library.  A  lyittm  of  units. 
More  books^more  units.  Write  for  descriptive 
circulars.     Mail  orders  given  prompt  attention. 


H.  Dinixioodey  pat^nitut^e  Co.  | 
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FOUR    NEW    WORLD'S    FAIR    TRAINS 

New  Equipment,  Ele  otrlc  Lights  and  Electric  Fans  between 

KANSAS     CITY    AND    ST.    LOUIS 

Schedule,  all  Trains  Dally:  Leave  Eansas  City  8:00  aon.,  10:20  a.m.,  9:10  p.m.  and  11:00  p.  m.  Arilva  St:  liOnis 
4:50  p.m.,  7:08  p.m.,  6:59  a.m.  and  7:44  a.m. 

New  Smoking  Cars,  ^ew  High-Bach  Seat  Coaches,  New  Eeclinlng  Chatr  Care  (seats  free),  New  Pnllman  Parlor 
Observation  Cars  and  Sleeping  Cars,  New  Observation  Cafe  and  Dinlog  Care  In  which  superior  service  is  guaranteed. 

All  Kansas  City  trains  will  enter  and  leave  St.  Louis  via  new  route  runnlnR  on  west  side  of  Misslselppl  River,  via 
Louisiana,  Mo.  No  bridge  or  tunnel  at  St.  Louis.  Through  trains  between  St.  Lonls  and  Eansas  City,  via  East  St. 
Lools  and  Koodhouse,  discontinued. 

Through  Sleeping  Cars  to  St.  Louis  from  Denver,  Colorado  Springs  and  Pueblo  which  make 
direct  connections  with  trains  from  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho  and  Montana. 

Ask  the  Ticket  Agent  for  Throngh  Tickets  m  Chicago  and  Alton. 


OR  WBITB- 


W.  W.  BETTS,  T.  P.  &  P.  A.,  0.  &  A.  B'7. 

Salt  Lake  Oily,  Utah. 


H.   H.  SHEPPERD,  a.A.,0.  *A.  By. 

Denver,  Oolo, 


A  ■■i..i..t..i..i..i..;..i..;-i..i..;..i..i..i..i.M..^.  ■.i..;.,;.,}.,}..!-;-!..;. . 

.  .     CO     TO 

i   Bennett  Glass  and  Paint  Co. 

BAXT  LAKE  CITY, 
31  For  what  Information  you  want  about 

Glass  and  Paint. 


. .     Send  them  your  orders  and  you  will  be 
pleased  with  their  method  of  doing 
business. 


::    YOU  WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 


^^  Daily  Trains  Each  Way  Between  ; 


Salt  Lake  and  Ogden. 


OREGON 

SHORT    LINB 

RKU-ROKD 

AU  Points  East,  West  and  North  reached  Tla 
Oregon  Short  Lln6. 

T.  M.  SCHTTMACHER,  Traffic  Mgr. 
D.  E.  BUKLEY,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 
13.  S.  SPENCEB,  A.  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 
H"  Olty  Ticket  Office,  201  Main  Street,  Telephone  560. 

?H"I"I"I"I"H-I-H"I"M"I"I"1'I"I"I"I"M"1"I"I"I"I"1- 


\  jHissoaFi  Paeif  ie  f 

RRIL.SKZRV. 

The  Popular  Route  to  the 

ST.  LOUIS  FAIR 

Aud  Points  East. 

t    PELMAH  AKD  TOURIST  SLEEPERS 


from  Ogden  and  Salt 
Lake  to  St,  Loula 


Tbrongli  Scenic  Colorado  Witbont  Change 
of  Cars. 


^  Dining   Cars.      Free  BecUnlng   Chair  Cars. 
Bvery thing  First-class. 


For  berths,  tickets,  folders,  etc.,  address 
I     H.   C.   TOWN  SEND  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 
I  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

H"H"!"I"t"l"I"I"I"l"I"H"H"l"I-I"H-M"M"H"I- 


